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MOHAMMED TO THE MOUNTAIN 


In the December Journal we were discussing classical organiza- 
tions and their problems, and had come to the problems pertinent 
to the annual meeting of the regional classical associations. It 
is obvious that the chief value of the annual meeting is that 
it is a meeting, a coming together of the association once a year 
to transact business, to hear and discuss papers and to fraternize 
with our colleagues. But that fact is, however, as regular 
attendants know, that out of the 2500 members of our own asso- 
ciation we can never expect more than 300 in attendance. These 
300 are greatly benefited by the meeting. But what of the 2200? 
We must suppose that they would gladly attend the meetings if 
within their reach; and in fact our annual meetings are moved 
about over the field from year to year in order to come within 
the reach of as many of our constituents as possible. But even 
so, it seems a fixed condition that the bulk of our membership 
will not attend one out of five of our annual meetings. 

What is the answer? Clearly that our meetings must be multi- 
plied both in time and place, certainly in place, for our teachers 
must get together with their kind. Without contact there is no 
kindling. This is true of humans as of coals. This multipli- 
cation has already been begun by means of larger and smaller 
organizations. We have our sectional meetings within the re- 
gional organizations, such as the Eastern Massachusetts and 
Western Massachusetts Sections of the Classical Association of 
New England, our own Southern Section of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, and the Northern and 
Southern Sections of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States. These are all good in that they add a certain number of 
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annual meetings and make these geographically possible to a 
greater number of people; but still the number of meetings needs 
to be multiplied, especially in the great reaches of the Middle 
West and South, the West and the Pacific States. 

The next step towards multiplication is found in the wide 
spread and increasing vogue of the Classical Section of the State 
Teachers’ Associations. It is probably true that these meetings 
have brought together a larger number of classical teachers in 
the aggregate than any of the other agencies named above. 
Similar also in character to these are the classical sectional meet- 
ings held by certain universities, e.g., the University of Chicago, 
University of Illinois, Michigan and others, in connection with 
their codperating secondary schools. These meetings are of 
great value as bringing personal contact with colleagues and 
opportunity for conference, and a feeling of comradship in a 
large and going company. ‘They fall short, however, of attain- 
ing the greatest good, first, in that their annual sessions are of 
too brief duration, generally no more than a single half day 
session ; and second, in that they are carried on under too great 
hurry and distraction arising from the numerous other interests 
centering in the same place at the same time. 

What is needed to supplement the regional organizations is the 
state organization of classical interests, with its independent staff 
of officers working all the year around. The secretary of the 
organization should have a live list of all classical teachers in the 
state with the aim of bringing all of them into active codpera- 
tion. An annual meeting extending over two days if possible, 
free from the distraction of comflicting or competing interests; 
with dignified leisure to work, to confer and to enjoy; with a 
business session for reports and plans for the uninterrupted pro- 
motion of the cause throughout the year; with a rich and varied 
program of papers —a meeting such as this of an organization 
such as this in every state would go far toward bringing a great 
classical meeting to every classical teacher, toward bringing 
Mohammed to the Mountain. 











CLASSICAL ELEMENTS IN THE ROMAN LITURGY 





By Eucene J. StritTMATTER 
Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 





I 

The visitor to Europe who is attracted by the glories of the 
medieval cathedrals and attends services in them is above all struck 
by the venerable antiquity of the sacred function which seems to 
fit so well into the architecture of an age long past. Surely we 
have here something very different from the ancient world of 
Greece and Rome and something totally alien to what most people 
think to be characteristically modern. Did this old ritual come 
into being “sine matre, sine patre’’? Is there nothing in it which 
reminds us of what went before? In history as in biology there 
is no such thing as spontaneous generation. In more than one 
way did the Church make use of the heritage which came down 
from antiquity. There were not wanting from time to time 
churchmen of great learning who with full deliberation intro- 
duced into the sacred songs of the Church certain forms which 
were used by Horace and other Pagan writers. 

The dactylic hexameter, a verse-form so soaked in the Pagan 
tradition, is found but once in the Roman Breviary. One should 
not of course expect to find it often. It is not particularly well 
suited for a short hymn, but in the ninth century Herman Con- 
tract, a monk of the monastery of Reichenau in the far North- 
land, expressed his devotion to the Blessed Virgin in six lines of 
the hymn entitled “Alma Redemptoris Mater,” and in the four- 
teenth century they were formally adopted as the Vesper Anthem 
from the First Sunday of Advent to the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion. In one other place — outside of the Breviary —do we 
find the hexameter used in a hymn. There it is combined with 
the pentameter in the beautiful processional hymn of Palm Sun- 
day: 
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Gloria, laus, et honor, tibi sit Rex Christe Redemptor : 
Cui puerile decus prompsit Hosanna pium. 
Israel es tu Rex, Davidis et inclyta proles: 
Nomine qui in Domini Rex benedicte venis. 
Coetus in excelsis te laudat coelicus omnis, 
Et mortalis homo, et cuncta creata simul. 
Plebs Hebraea tibi cum palmis obvia venit : 
Cum prece, voto, hymnis, adsumus ecce tibi. 
Hi tibi passuro solvebant munia laudis: 
Nos tibi regnanti pangimus ecce melos. 
Hi placuere tibi, placeat devotio nostra: 
Rex bone, Rex clemens, cui bona cuncta placent. 


In general even the Liturgy of the Church may be said to have 
moved with literary history. At the time of the Carolingian Re- 
naissance for example, a body of men is busy with poetry and 
learning — Paul the Deacon, Rhabanus Maurus, Alcuin, and sev- 
eral others. Solicitous as was Charles the Great for the improve- 
ment of both Church and State, he set such men as Alcuin and 
Paul the Deacon to work compiling anthologies of readings from 
the Fathers. These men wrote hymns which eventually were also 
incorporated into the Breviary. It was but natural that a scholar 
to whom we are indebted for so large a part of Festus’ redaction 
of the great dictionary of Verrius Flaccus, should have known 
and himself written poems in such forms as the Sapphic and Al- 
caic strophes. The hymn for the Feast of Saint John the Baptist 
is written in Sapphic metre and a pretty legend has come down 
to us concerning the occasion of its composition. The Vesper 
Hymn for the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 

1 Paulus, historiographus diaconus romanae curiae, monachus cassinensis, 
cum die quodam pascalem cereum consecraret, fauces eius raucae factae sunt, 
cum prius esset satis vocalis. Ut ergo vox ei restitueretur, in honorem 
sancti Ioannis hymnum hunc composuit: 

Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 


Solve polluti labii reatum, 
Sancte Ioannes. 


Joan, Beleth. Rationale, 135. v. Batiffol, Histoire du Brev. Rom., 215. 
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Mary is written in Alcaics, but it must be said here that its author- 
ship is not universally attributed to Paulus Diaconus, the monk 
of Monte Cassino. 

More numerous are the contributions of Rhabanus Maurus, 
the learned abbot of Fulda. The hymn for Candlemas is from 
his hand, also that for Michaelmas and for the Feast of Saint 
Benedict. These are all in Sapphic strophes as well as his two 
poems which serve as hymns in the Common of Confessors and 
the Common of Virgins. His great Christmas hymn, however, 


Gaude visceribus mater in intimis, 


and the 
Sanctorum meritis inclyta gaudia 


of the Common of Martyrs are in Asclepiads. Another hymn in 
Asclepiads which comes, if not from the pen of Rhabanus him- 
self, at least from some one of his school, is the Vesper Hymn of 
the Feast of the Ascension: 


Festum nunc celebre magnaque guadia 

Compellunt animos carmina promere, 

Cum Christus solium scandit ad arduum 
Caelorum pius arbiter.’ 


For purposes of contrast, one hymn of this period which must 
must not be omitted is Paulinus of Aquileia’s “O Roma felix” 
which is part of the Office of Saints Peter and Paul (June twenty- 
ninth) : 

O Roma felix, quae tuorum principum 
Es purpurata pretioso sanguine, 
Excellis omnem mundi pulchritudinem 


2It should be noted that Duemmler in his edition of the Poetae Latini 
Aetatis Caroli Magni puts the hymns here mentioned among Carmina dubia. 
In this connection it may be well to quote Baeumer (Kirchenlexicon, Frei- 
burg, 1889): “Es ist aeusserst schwierig von den meisten Hymnen der 
kirchlichen Tagzeiten die wahren Verfasser festzustellen, weil dieselben in 
den alten Handschriften gewoehnlich nicht mit den uebrigen Werken der 
Kirchenvaeter zusammen abgeschrieben, sondern nur in die liturgischen 
Biicher (Hymnarien, Psalterien) zum Gebrauch beim Gottesdienste aufgen- 
ommen wurden.” (Art. Hymnus).— Neff, the latest editor of the poems of 
Paulus Diaconus, excludes the hymns mentiond in this paper altogether. 
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Non laude tua, sed sanctorum meritis, 
Quos cruentatis iugulasti gladiis. 


Vos ergo modo gloriosi martyres, 
Petre beate, Paule mundi lilium, 
Caelestis aulae triumphalis milites, 
Precibus almis vestris nos ab omnibus 
Munite malis, ferte super aethera. 


To appreciate this hymn in its fullness one must hear it sung 
by the double choir in Saint Peter’s at Rome on the Feast of the 
Apostles. One notices immediately that in metrical form it is 
decidedly non-classical. To appreciate its form at all it is neces- 
sary to go back to the very origins of the Christian hymn. In 
looking through the Breviary it is not surprising to find such 
hymns as this of Paulinus of Aquileia; the striking thing is the 
occasional occurrence in such elegant fashion of the Sapphic 
stanza and the Asclepiad. The most casual observer however 
must notice that the great majority of the hymns are written in 
what are generally considered the more natural Latin rhythms — 
the trochaic and the iambic. To be sure, one does not readily 
recall any very brilliant pieces of classical Latin poetry composed 
in the iambic dimeter, for example. Where did these hymns 
come from? How did they originate? What was their purpose? 
For certainly some of them carry a weight of thought and are 
couched in a diction quite too magnificent for an ordinary hymn. 
The following example may well serve as an illustration: 


Telluris ingens conditor, 
Mundi solum qui eruens, 
Pulsis aquae molestiis 
Terram dedisti immobilem. 


Ut germen aptum proferens, 
Fulvis decora floribus, 
Fecunda fructu sisteret 
Pastumque gratum redderet. 


If these two stanzas are not too grand for a hymn, at least 
lofty thought was never put into more graceful language. These 
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lines were not written for the “sensual ear.” ‘They belong to the 
class of hymns known as Ambrosian. They are part of the tra- 
dition inaugurated by the great Archbishop of Milan. To in- 
struct his flock in orthodox truth and to offset the efforts of the 
Arians he composed hymns to be sung by the faithful at Divine 
Service. This great prelate was too deeply versed in the tech- 
nique of the ancient poets to violate any of the canons of their 
art. He introduced an entirely new strophe but adhered rigidly 
to the old rule of quantity. The strophe which he had invented 
was so well suited to its purpose that for centuries after him 
writers of Latin hymns used the form which he had introduced. 
As time went on however men were less sensitive to the delicacies 
of quantitative verse and so we find in this long line of hymns, 
characterized as Ambrosian, occasional deviations from the clas- 
sical rule. The spirit however remained that which Saint Am- 
brose himself had infused into the hymns. The great body of 
breviary hymns belongs in this class and it is the more outstand- 
ing exceptions to this kind of sacred peetry to which attention is 
devoted in this short study. 

With the great revival of letters at the end of the medieval 
period, interest in the hymnology of the Church was renewed. 
Several attempts were made at a purification in metre and lan- 
guage. Fortunately none of these changes ever received official 
sanction, or if they did, it was soon withdrawn. The humanistic 
clerics of this period were indeed guilty of many a breach of good 
taste. The beautiful hymn of Prudentius, “Salvete, flores mar- 
tyrum,” was changed into Sapphics with never a trace of the 
beautiful thought, 


Aram sub ipsam simplices 
Palma et coronis luditis. 


Bacchus too, and Venus figured in these revisions as in the 


Lenten hymn: 
Bacchus abscedat, Venus ingemiscat. 


The Renaissance however had not destroyed all feeling for the 
simplicity, rough as it may sometimes be, of the old hymns and 
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extremism in the line of reform was successfully checked. In 
the seventeenth century the great Barberini pope, Urban VIII, 
undertook anew the revision of the Breviary and added several 
hymns of his own composition. Those which he wrote for the 
Feast of Saint Martina are in Asclepiads and refer to the diffi- 
culties which the Christian world was then experiencing at the 
hand of the Turk — a hand which was struck down later by the 
valiant Sobieski. This same pontiff’s hymn in honor of Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary is written in an Archilochian strophe — 
the only one in the Breviary — 


Domare cordis impetus Elisabeth 
Fortis inopsque, Deo 
Servire regno praetulit. 


En fulgidis recepta coeli sedibus 
Sidereaeque domus 
Ditata sanctis gaudiis. 


Nunc regnat inter coelites beatior 
Et premit astra, docens 
Quae vera sint regni bona. 


Patri potestas, Filioque gloria, 
Perpetuumque decus 
Tibi sit, alme Spiritus. 


Another hymn of his in honor of the same saint is written 
throughout in pure iambic trimeters, of which Catullus’ famous 
epigram, 

Phaselus ille quem videtis, hospites, 
and the parody thereof generally attributed to the youthful Virgil 
are well known examples. 

Mons. Batiffol calls these compositions “un peu scolaires.” 
But why should not the interests of scholarly churchmen be repre- 
sented in a body of ritual which is redolent of the thought of so 
many centuries, so many different races, and so many varied 
minds? 
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II. 

Not only in literary matters do we find traces of classical influ- 
ence in the liturgy of the Church. We find them also in so 
material and tangible a thing as the ceremonial dress of its 
ministers. It will not do here to insist on similarity of names, 
such as Mitra, Stola and others. It is rather a matter for careful 
historical investigation to trace the actual origin and gradual 
variation in the style of vestments. The critical work of recent 
years has dispelled once and for all the old notion, so long cur- 
rent in the Middle Ages, that the liturgical vestments were a 
development from the old Mosaic ritual. On the contrary, the 
researches of Braun and others have shown that these vestments 
developed out of the street dress of the everyday citizen in the 
Roman Empire. 

Perhaps as good an arrangement as any will be to treat the 
several vestments worn at Mass in the order in which they are 
put on by the priest. They are the amice, alb, cincture, maniple, 
stole, and chasuble. 

The amice as worn today is a rectangular linen cloth which is 
drawn about the neck and covers the shoulders. It is therefore 
sometimes called humerale as well as amictus. Braun, in his 
Liturgische Gewandung,* traces the origin of this vestment back 
to a form of neckcloth worn in antiquity and called by various 
names, such as amictus, focale, palliolum, palium, mappula, ora- 
rium. .This piece of apparel usually covered also the shoulders 
and was universally worn. It is seen on several of the reliefs of 
the Column of Trajan and in many other ancient monuments. 
Monastic rules were laid down concerning the use of the amictus 
by monks and eventually it became an exclusively liturgical ar- 
ticle, very largely, as Braun thinks, because it was recognized as 
an indispensable adjunct to festive or solemn attire. 

The next vestment to be considered is the alb (Latin alba). 
This is a linen garment reaching from the neck to the feet. It is 
very obviously a development from the ancient tunic and was 
worn by the celebrant of the sacred mysteries for the simple rea- 


3 Herder, Freiburg, 1907. 
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son that everyone wore it. By the time of Charlemagne how- 
ever, if not before, the tunic had become a liturgical vestment 
specially worn at sacred functions. The name alba as a designa- 
tion for the tunic is said to have originated in Africa, Spain, and 
Gaul, and only at a much later period to have been adopted at 
Rome.* About the waist, in order to hold tight the alb, is worn 
the cincture or girdle. It is natural that this should have devel- 
oped into an article of liturgical apparel even as the tunic which 
it was designed to hold fast. 

After the alb has been fastened by means of the cincture, the 
maniple is put on. ‘This is a strip of silk about two or three 
inches wide and about a yard long which is fastened at its central 
point to the sleeve of the left fore-arm. It serves no purpose 
whatever as a covering of any sort and developed out of the an- 
cient custom of carrying a mappa, or linen cloth, as a sudarium 
or handkerchief. This sudarium or mappa was not, despite its 
name, always used as a cloth for wiping off perspiration. On the 
contrary it was as much a merely formal part of full dress — if 
not more so — as a merely practical article. It was carried in the 
hand or on the arm as a kind of “mappa da etichetta.”” It is seen 
in most of the consular diptychs. Here it may also represent the 
mappa with which the signal was given for the commencement 
of the games. 

The stole is put on after the maniple. It is a long strip which 
is suspended from the neck and at Mass worn crossed in front, 
being held in that position by means of a girdle. The earlier 
name of this part of the liturgical garb was orarium and it was 
not for several centuries that the word stola was substituted for it. 
The word orarium is derived from os, oris and originally signified 
a kind of neck-cloth which served such purposes as the removal 
of perspiration and the wiping of the face. It is not mentioned 
in profane writers before the third century of the Christian era, 
but frequent mention is made of it after that. It is quite likely 
that a false etymology which derived the word orarium from 

4Es muss schon zu Innozenz’ III Zeit daselbst mit Vorzug so geheissen 
haben. — Braun, Op. cit. 
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orare helped the liturgical use and development of the article 
which it signified. 

Next in order comes the chasuble, the last vestment to be put 
on by the celebrant. Before proceeding to discuss it, it may be 
advisable to say a word concerning the dalmatic and tunic which 
are worn by the deacon and sub-deacon respectively. ‘There is 
no difference at present in the shape and use of these vestments 
and frequently the name tunic is not used. Sometimes it is called 
the dalmatica subdiaconalis. These two vestments are also worn 
by a bishop when he officiates at a solemn pontifical function. The 
dalmatic was originally a garment brought into Rome at the time 
of the Antonines. Commodus and Heliogabalus are said to have 
worn it in public.° It was a kind of upper tunic, that is, worn 
above the traditional Roman tunic. Ata very early period it was 
used in the services of the church at Rome, whence it gradually 
spread to other localities. 

To return to the chasuble which constitutes so conspicuous a 
part of the priest’s dress at Mass — it has a fascinating history 
for the classical scholar inasmuch as it developed out of a gar- 
ment which was very much in vogue in ancient times and to 
which we have occasional references in literature. In Cicero’s 
Pro Milone (XX) we read: 


Quid horum non impeditissimum? Vestitus an vehi- 
culum an comes? Quid minus promptum ad pugnam, 
cum paenula irretitus, raeda impeditus, uxore paene con- 
strictus esset ? © 

It is this paenula out of which the vestment grew which is 
called in Latin casula and in English, chasuble, and just because 
the wearer was always very much “‘irretitus” it has in the course 
of centuries become modified into its present shape. The paenula 
was a cloak which reached to the feet and was put on by means 


5 Historia Augusta, Comm. Anton., Ch. 8. “Dalmaticatus in publico pro- 
cessit;” Anton. Heliog. Ch. 26, “Dalmaticatus in publico post cenam saepe 
visus est.” 

6 Other passages referred to by Braun are the following: Plautus, Most., 
IV, 2, 74; Cicero, P. Sest., 38% Att., 13, 33; Varro ap. Non., 14, 3; Hor. Ep., 
I, 11, 18; Martial, V, 26; Suet. Cal. 52; Tac. Dialog., 39. 
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of an opening which admitted of slipping it over the head. It 
was sleeveless and so might well be called a “little house” in 
which the wearer was completely enclosed. Since it had con- 
stantly to be rolled up over the arms to make movement possible, 
the cutting of the vestment so that it should have the same shape 
as when turned up on the sides was natural. 

Closely identified with the chasuble in point of origin, though 
not in point of use, is the cope (pluviale). Here we have a 
paenula which was cut up in front. The cappa magna of the 
bishops and cardinals is also a development of the paenula. The 
cappa magna not only was not cut up anywhere but was length- 
ened so as to have a long train. It is worn only on special occa- 
sions at which the prelate assists and is turned up in front above 
the hands to enable him to make the few movements which may 
be needful. 

Of the many by-ways of ecclesiastical lore none is more inter- 
esting than the history of vestments. There are doubtless many 
other aspects also of the Roman liturgy beneath which lies some 
one feature or other of the life and customs of ancient Rome. 
Thus the great Roman basilicas derive their form from the 
basilicas or law courts, if they did not derive it from the Roman 
house, as some historians would have it. 

One final word must be said here concerning the attitude of 
the Church on what may seem the introduction of pagan elements 
into its public worship. They were not felt to be pagan, because 
indeed they were not. Christianity had been in the world long 
enough and had become sufficiently widespread to make these 
things themselves Christian. We see in more than one case how 
a vestment after centuries of use was dubbed by a name which 
had absolutely no connection with its original form or usage, 
(such as the stole and mitre). This is further proved by the 
curious error of medieval writers on this subject, all of whom 
attribute the origin of the liturgical garb of the Christian Church 
to the vestments prescribed for the Jewish priesthood in the Mo- 
saic Law. In fact, it is difficult to see anywhere a deliberate, 
conscious adoption of a pagan form qua pagan into Christian life 
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or thought at any time. The Christian consciousness was much 
too distinctly marked and maintained itself much too vigorously 
and strenuously to admit of any such possibility. 


III 

The fact which has just been brought out has not, we think, 
been sufficiently understood or recognized by scholars in their 
discussion of the relationship between pagan and Christian fes- 
tivals. Comparative religion has been thus far excluded from 
this essay, but a little of it is indispensable now. It may be well 
in this connection briefly to consider a few of the Christian fes- 
tivals or celebrations which are linked up with pagan feasts in the 
books on this subject. 

The connection between the Feast of the Purification and the 
Lupercalia is very old. So old in fact that the editor of the Litur- 
gia Mozarabica for the Migne Series had to refute it many years 
ago. Pope Gelasius’ Liber ad Andromachum is referred to as 
proof, but sorry proof it is. There is much said in this document 
about the Lupercalia, the celebration of which Pope Gelasius had 
prohibited, but not one word is said about the Feast of the Puri- 
fication. From the article in the Catholic Encyclopedia it would 
seem that the exact time of the introduction of this feast at Rome 
is not known. Pope Sergius I about a century after the time of 
Gelasius introduced a procession for this day. It would be quite 
absurd to connect this procession with the running of the Luperci 
about the Palatine Hill. Usener in his treatise on the Christmas 
festival admits that if the Roman clergy had wanted to substitute 
a Christian festival for the Lupercalia the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion was ready to hand to be thus substituted. The fact is that 
at Rome no such substitution in the case of this festival was ever 
made. On the basis of a passage in John Beleth (Ration., 81), 
Usener claims that the Feast of the Purification is a Christian 
form of an old Roman procession called the “amburbale.” In all 
ancient literature there is only one reference to this ceremonial 
(Servius ad Virgil. ecl. III 77). It is questionable whether this 
ingenious hypothesis can stand, for such a writer as John Beleth 
is a rather uncertain authority on some points of liturgical history. 
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It is far more reasonable to connect the processions of the Ro- 
gations Days with the “ambarvalia.” Here there is at least 
analogy and perhaps more than analogy. For obviously there 
is the same motive in each case expressing itself in much the 
same fashion. Walter Pater’s touching description of how the 
young Marius was affected by the simple rustic rite by which 
the blessing of heaven was called down upon the fields brings 
out better perhaps than any other passage in English literature 
the element of human appeal in ritual and at the same time helps 
one to understand why so eminently natural a ceremonial should 
have continued in vogue among the Christians. For while in a 
certain sense Christianity was the most intolerant of the many 
religions with which the Roman Empire seethed, it did not at- 
tempt, any more than it does to-day, to crush what is natural and 
human. Hence the fallacy of those controversialists who attempt 
to show that all external manifestation of Christianity is heathen- 
ism. What they mean of course is that all external forms which 
do not suit them are pagan and Wissowa is right in criticising 
some of the more pretentious works on this subject as tendensziés." 

It is characteristic of much of the loose writing on this subject 
that the Major Litanies are said to have been introduced to sup- 
plant the old Feast of the Robigalia. This may be so, but it is 
not true that this took place by order of Pope Gregory the Great. 
In going through the writings and official documents of the pon- 
tificate of Gregory the Great, one finds indeed on one occasion 
detailed instructions concerning the Litaniae Maiores, but not 
one word is said concerning the Robigalia. In fact, the Pope 
speaks of the Litaniae Maiores in such a way as to imply that 
they were already a well known ecclesiastical ceremonial. 

The most frequently discussed parallelism in festivals, how- 
ever, is that of Christmas and the Saturnalia. It may be pre- 
sumptuous to criticize an idea so long prevalent in the learned 
and unlearned world alike. But it is possible that one item has 
been overlooked in this connection. In the land of the Satur- 
nalia — Italy — there is no Christmas celebration. It is a re- 


7 Religion u. Kultus d. Romer, 2nd ed., p. 102. 
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ligious holiday and little more. The greeting, “Buon Natale!,” 
is exchanged among friends and that is about all. The social 
aspects of the Saturnalia have survived outside of Italy and 
there the question arises how far they may have descended from 
the old Yule festival. 
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HERODOTUS AS A SHORT-STORY WRITER 





By Atrrep W. MILDEN 
University of Mississippi 





“As a story-teller Herodotus stands without a peer, but his 
earnest purpose was to be more than a story-teller.” With this 
judgment of Professor Capps, (Homer to Theocritus, p. 304), 
the present writer finds himself in complete accord, but he has 
restricted himself in this paper to viewing him in the lighter vein, 
using by way of illustration only a few of the beautiful stories 
that give relief to the more serious narrative. 

The truth is that we have in this author a large number of 
shorter stories, of varying length, on a great variety of topics, 
enclosed within the compass of what is really a larger story clos- 
ing with the destruction of Xerxes’ bridge and the departure from 
Europe of the last of the surviving Persians. The moral that 
adorns the tale is also there, dramatically credited to no less a 
personage than Cyrus the Great: “Soft countries give birth to 
soft men. There is no region which produces very delightful 
fruits and at the same time men of warlike spirit.” 

It must be admited, however, that not all the world is pre- 
pared to sing the praises of Herodotus as a writer of short stories. 
This was clearly apprehended by the writer but a few months 
ago when he began an independent study of the modern short- 
story, as it has been called, prior to an examination of Herodotus 
from this point of view. Reading with an open mind, he was 
surprised to learn that Herodotus, in common with writers of 
early Egyptian tales, had no proper conception of what a true 
short-story is, that when he attempted the role of a short-story 
writer he lacked originality in the themes he chose to present, 
that his treatment of his themes was marred by monotony, and 
that there was an absence of interest in his style. In palliation 
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for this surprising revelation, it was pointed out to the modern 
reader that prose was very late in developing among the Greeks, 
that poetry in its various forms had dominated the stage for 
hundreds of years with the result that it was too late for Greece 
to discover this new literary type. Of course the same fate befell 
the Romans, who in things literary were under the spell of Greece. 

This startling revelation of the shortcomings of the Greeks in 
the domain of literary prose at once suggested to the writer the 
necessity of much reading of the modern short story to find out 
the peculiar excellences that mark this new development that he 
might use it in the future as a touchstone whereby he might dis- 
cover for himself this lack hitherto unperceived in an author he 
had grown to admire, and whose very faults seemed to lean to 
virtue’s side. He found it necessary, furthermore, to read some 
of the many books which lay down the principles that guide the 
true short-story writer of to-day. What he has gleaned, he might 
state succinctly as follows: Edgar Allan Poe, through his pub- 
lication of Berenice in 1835, gave to the world the first thorough- 
going illustration of the technique of the modern short-story; he 
fixed attention on the climax of his story, making the reader see, 
feel, think of the “unique effect” of the story, and nothing else. 
Bret Harte in his stories of western life, likewise emphasized the 
climax, the heart of the situation. Thereafter the type was well 
established and favorably received in America, England, and 
France. Rudyard Kipling is the standard-bearer for his genera- 
tion. The qualities that are indispensable to the short-story writ- 
er are masterly conciseness, originality, and ingenuity. He must 
possess the sense of form and the gift of style, and his story 
must have a point. Much more might be written to the same 
or a similar effect, but the root of the matter is here. 

Aristotle is reported to have said on one occasion with refer- 
ence to his beloved master: “Plato and truth are both dear to 
me, but it is a sacred duty to prefer truth.” Now this ultra- 
modern conception of the short story, when carried over to the 
writers of an earlier time, who had entered the high realm of 
literature that knows no national boundaries, somehow seemed 
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to fall short when tested by the facts in the case. Accordingly 
it was with a feeling akin to relief that I read in the North Amer- 
ican Review (February, 1917, p. 274 ff) an article by James 
Cooper Lawrence entitled “A Theory of the Short Story.” I 
found that a goodly number of my own reflections had been 
anticipated. So far from being a distinctive product of the nine- 
teenth century, the short story, says Mr. Lawrence, is the oldest 
form of literature, from which almost all the others have de- 
veloped. Of course we must recognize the fact that during the 
past two centuries, and particularly in the past one hundred years, 
the short story has been transformed from a spoken to a written 
type of literature. The great public now reads for itself. It 
seems to me that there is a large measure of truth in the state- 
ment of Mr. Lawrence that Poe’s rules for the short story applied 
only to one class of short stories, those told to produce a single 
effect, and that Poe’s followers, in accepting his dictum, have 
treated one class of short stories as if they constituted the whole 
body of short-story literature. The wave of over-emphasis of 
the “effect”’ story has not yet spent itself. It should also be kept 
in mind that there are better tools of expression at the command 
of the average short-story writer of to-day than of the man who 
told tales a thousand or two thousand years ago. 

It is true that Greek artistic prose was comparatively late in 
making its appearance in the field of literature, but every serious 
student of the origin and development of the varied forms of 
literary expression among the Greeks rejoices in the fact that 
poetry had the right of way for well nigh half a millennium in 
the world presided over by Ionia; and it is equally true that it 
was the “Father of History,” who had himself reincarnated the 
glorious epic and lyric literature of the preceding centuries, who 
gave to the world in the graceful Ionic dialect of Greece, with the 
touch of a master musician, the first masterpiece of literary prose. 
Within two generations, in its Attic dress, this same speech had 
all but reached perfection in the hands of Isocrates, Plato, and 
Demosthenes. 

But instead of trying to overthrow argument by means of 
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counter-argument, I propose to select a few of the many short 
stories with which the widely-traveled lecturer entertained his 
audiences in many places and endeavor to reproduce, as far as 
possible, their spirit and their form. 

Arion, a native Lesbian poet, the foremost minstrel of his day, 
who is recognized as the inventor of the dithyramb, the choral 
hymn in Dionysus’ honor out of which developed tragedy, flour- 
ished in the first quarter of the seventh century, B.C. Apart 
from his being a traveler and a friend of Periander, the well- 
known Corinthian tyrant, little is known of him except what we 
learn from the following story, first told in the pages of Herodo- 
tus, but elaborated and embellished by later hands (e.g., Lucian, 
Dial, Mar. 8; Ovid, Fasti 2, 91-116). 


ARION AND THE DOLPHIN 


The story goes that Arion, who had spent the largest part of 
his time at the court of Periander, conceived the idea of a voyage 
to the western world of Italy and Sicily to amass by his skill a 
large fortune and return once more to Corinth. So now he was 
starting back from the port of Tarentum, and with utmost trust 
in the honor of Corinthian men, had chartered a ship manned 
entirely by them. But when out on the open sea they conspired 
to throw Arion overboard and secure his fortune. Reading their 
minds, he made this plea that they take his money but spare his 
life. When this was of no avail, the crew gave him his choice 
of either making away with himself to be buried ashore or leaping 
into the sea with all possible speed. Driven to sheer desperation, 
he yet won this concession that with their approval he be allowed 
to stand on the high poop and sing in full minstrel attire, and 
when his song was ended he agreed to make away with himself. 
It gave added relish to their thoughts that they were going to 
listen to the finest singer in the world as they made their way 
from the stern amidships. Then arrayed in all his splendor of 
dress, lyre in hand, standing on the poop, he sang the lively 
Orthian strain, and as the closing notes died away, hurled him- 
self into the sea, just as he was, minstrel garb and all. So they 
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sailed gaily away to Corinth, but as for Arion, a dolphin (so the 
story goes) took Arion on his back and carried him in safety to 
the port of Taenarum. There he landed and made his way in 
minstrel attire to Corinth, where he lost no time in reporting 
what had happened to him. But Periander, quite incredulous, 
put Arion in guard, allowing him no liberties whatever, while 
keeping a sharp lookout for the Corinthian crew; on their arrival 
in port they were duly summoned, and inquiry was made for in- 
formation about Arion. After they had told that he was in good 
health somewhere in Italy, and that they had left him living in 
affluence at Tarentum, Arion suddenly confronted them, looking 
exactly as when he leaped into the sea. Startled from their com- 
posure, and accused of the crime, they could deny it no longer. 
This is the story the Corinthians and the Lesbians tell, and there 
is still standing at Taenarum the bronze memorial figure of Arion, 
not a large one, the figure of a man riding on a dolphin. (Hdt. 
1, 24). 

The idea of the dolphin charmed by the music of the minstrel 
is not unfamiliar in literature; likewise the part it plays of being 
the friend of man. The song of Arion is also an act of worship, 
and this religious element commends it further to the author. Is 
it too sudden a transition from the ancient to the modern world 
to say that this story is entertaining, that it possesses compact 
simplicity, that it has the dramatic essentials of plot and climax, 
and that it leaves a singleness of impression? 


THE RING OF POLYCRATES 


Of all the Greek tyrants none seems to have been more power- 
ful than Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, whose rise to power, and 
tragic downfall, was most spectacular. From the year 535 B.C. 
until his crucifixion in 522 B.C. he was an outstanding figure and 
personality in the Aegean area. To have clearly grasped the 
value of sea-power for the maintenance of a Greek state was not 
the least of his merits. Amasis had endeavored to protect Egypt 
by organizing a league of maritime states; but the desertion of 
the island of Cyprus and the submission of Phoenicia to the Per- 
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sians had changed the balance of power. As a consequence Poly- 
crates went over to the stronger side, and offered Cambyses a 
naval contingent when, in 525 B.C., he made his well-known 
invasion of Egypt. Polycrates’ part in this breach of contract is 
ignored by the historian, who chooses to illustrate his favorite 
doctrine of the Nemesis attendant on good fortune. The story 
runs somewhat as follows: 

Now while Cambyses was engaged in his expedition against 
Egypt, the Spartans also made an expedition against Samos and 
Aeaces’ son, Polycrates, who had taken possession of Samos 
through a revolt. At first he had divided the city into three parts 
and shared his power with his brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson; 
but later he killed one of them, expelling the younger, Syloson, 
and so acquired possession of the whole of Samos. While in 
control he contracted a guest-friendship with Amasis the king 
of Egypt, sending him gifts and receiving from him others in 
return. Presently within a brief period the power of Polycrates 
began to grow, and it was heralded throughout Ionia and the rest 
of Greece ; for everywhere he was minded to make an expedition, 
the outcome was always in his favor. Moreover he was the 
owner of a hundred fifty-oared galleys, and a thousand archers 
were at his command. With these he would plunder right and 
left, sparing none; for it was a favorite remark of his that he 
would gratify his friend more by restoring to him what he had 
taken than if he never took it at all. He had captured many of 
the islands, and many cities of the mainland besides; among his 
victims were the Lesbians, who had gone with their entire fight- 
ing strength to the assistance of the Milesians, only to be taken 
in a battle at sea, and were forced to dig, while working in chains, 
the entire trench that surrounds the Samian wall. 

Somehow or other, the growing good fortune of Polycrates 
did not pass unnoticed by Amasis; on the contrary, it caused him 
no little concern. But when his prosperity increased by leaps and 
bounds, he wrote in a letter the following and despatched it to 
Samos: “Thus saith Amasis to Polycrates: — It is a pleasant 
thing indeed to hear that one who is a friend and guest is faring 
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well; but personally I am displeased at thy great successes, know- 
ing as I do the jealousy of the godhead; and, somehow or other, 
I desire for myself and for the friends for whom I care success in 
part, and in part failure, and to spend my life in this manner with 
alternation of each, rather than to have unbroken success. For I 
have never yet heard tell of any one who succeeded in everything 
and did not ultimately reach an evil end, root and branch. Now 
therefore give heed to me, and in the matter of thy successes do 
as follows: give careful thought to the matter of which posses- 
sion thou dost prize the most, and at the loss of which, thou wilt 
suffer the deepest mortification of soul, and get rid of it in such a 
way as that it will never be seen by human eyes again. If there- 
after good fortune does not alternate with evil, then continue to 
seek a remedy in the way suggested by me.” 

Reading this communication, Polycrates realized that Amasis 
had made him a happy suggestion, and began to search for that 
one of his treasures the loss of which would depress his spirits 
most, and searching he made the following discovery. He had 
a signet-ring which he was in the habit of wearing, an emerald 
set in gold, the workmanship of Theodorus, son of Telecles, a 
Samian. The moment his mind was made up to fling it away, 
he did as follows. Manning a fifty-oared galley with oarsmen 
and embarking, he gave orders to put out to sea, and when he 
was a great distance from the island, he took off his signet-ring 
in the presence of all his companions on the ship and hurled it 
into the sea. This done, he sailed home, and arriving at his 
palace mourned his loss. 

But the fifth or sixth day following he had this experience: A 
fisherman who had caught a large beautiful fish thought it ought 
to be presented to Polycrates as a gift; so he made his way to the 
gate of the palace and said that he wished to see Polycrates, and 
when his request was granted he said as he offered the fish: “O 
king, when I caught this fish, I did not think it right to carry it 
to market, although dependent on my own efforts for a living, 
but I thought it worthy of yourself and your empire. Permit 
me therefore to present it to you.” Pleased with his happy 
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speech, the monarch replied: “It was exceedingly good of you, 
and I am doubly in your debt. I invite you also to dinner with 
me.” 

Greatly elated over this honor, the fisherman returned to his 
home; but as for the fish, the servants cutting it open found 
lodged in its belly Polycrates’ signet-ring. The moment they set 
eyes on it and recovered it, they carried it in great glee to Poly- 
crates, and as they handed the ring to him they told him how it 
came to be found. Impressed with the miraculous character of 
the occurrence, he wrote the whole story in a letter, both what 
he had done and what had happened to him, and when it was 
written he dispatched it to Egypt. 

No sooner had Amasis read the letter that came from Poly- 
crates than he perceived that it is impossible for a man to ex- 
tricate his fellow-man from the fate that is in store for him, and 
that Polycrates was marked out for no good end because of his 
invariable prosperity, — a man who actually finds what he throws 
away. So he sent a herald to him at Samos and told him that 
their guest-friendship was at an end. The reason he did this 
was that in the event of some great and dire misfortune overtak- 
ing Polycrates he might not suffer that distress of mind which 
he would be sure to experience in the case of a man who was 
his guest-friend. (Hdt. 3, 39-43). 

The significance of the ring in the story of Polycrates is well 
brought out by Professor Bury in his Ancient Greek Historians, 
(p. 58): “The story of the ring of Polycrates turns on an old 
motive, the finding of something lost in a fish’s belly, but its point 
in connection with Polycrates has been explained only the other 
day. The casting of the ring into the sea was symbolic of thalas- 
socracy ; it was the same mythical ring as that of Minos, which 
in the poem of Bacchylides Theseus sought in the halls of Am- 
phitrite; its recovery was fatal to the ruler of the seas.” This 
idea of thalassocracy was in the air in the fifth century, when 
Themistocles revealed its possibilities, and Cimon and Pericles 
converted it into an actuality. 

The best qualities of the modern short-story, it seems to me, 
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are in evidence here, while the simplicity and gracefulness of 
style of the artist are the elusive enemy of his would-be translator. 


THE STORY OF HIPPOCLIDES 


The admiration of Herodotus for Pericles, a descendant in 
the third generation from Megacles of the Alcmaeonidae, a fam- 
ily with which he shows his sympathy, is revealed in an anecdote 
that forms a sequel to the story of Hippoclides to the effect that 
Agariste, granddaughter of the Agariste who is the heroine of 
the story, had a dream that a lion would be born to her, and a 
few days later gave birth to Pericles. This is the only reference 
to the great statesman which the historian permits himself to 
make. 

The story of Hippoclides runs somewhat as follows: Clis- 
thenes, son of Aristonymus, grandson of Myron, greatgrandson 
of Andreas, had a daughter whose name was Agariste. It was 
his ambition to pick out for her the very best of all the Greeks 
and make her a present in marriage to him. So in the course 
of the Olympic games and in the hour of victory in the four- 
horse chariot race Clisthenes made proclamation that any Greek 
who thought himself good enough to become Clisthenes’ son-in- 
law should report at the end of sixty days, or sooner, at Sicyon 
on the understanding that Clisthenes would carry out the contract 
within one year from that date. Then all the Greeks that were 
proud of themselves or of their native-land thronged to the 
wooing, and for them Clisthenes made a race-track and a wrest- 
ling-ring to meet this very situation. (Then follows the list of 
contestants from all parts of Greece, including Magna Graecia, 
Athens being represented by Megacles, son of the Alemaeon that 
visited Croesus, and Hippoclides, the richest and comeliest Ath- 
enian). 

Now when the suitors had arrived within the time appointed, 
Clisthenes first inquired each man’s land and lineage, and then, 
detaining them a year, he tested thoroughly their virility, tem- 
perament, breeding, and manners, meeting them in personal con- 
ferences and in a body. He would also conduct the younger 
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members of the group to the various gymnasia; but it was at the 
banquet-table he made his most searching test. During their en- 
tire stay he pursued this course, at the same time entertaining 
them elaborately. Indeed the most favorable impression was 
made by the suitors that came from Athens, and of these, Hip- 
poclides, Tisander’s son, was in special favor, partly because of 
his manly bearing and partly because he traced his lineage to the 
Cypselids of Corinth. 

When the day appointed for the celebration of the marriage- 
feast was at hand, and Clisthenes had to render his decision as to 
the man of his choice, he sacrificed a hundred oxen and gave an 
elaborate feast to the suitors themselves and to the whole popula- 
tion of Sicyon. After the dinner was over, the suitors entered 
a contest in music, and in public speaking. As the wine flowed 
freely — in vino veritas — Hippoclides, now leading the others 
by a large margin, gave direction to the flute-player to strike up 
a solemn dance-measure, and, as he did so, the suitor danced. 
To be sure, his dancing pleased himself, but the attitude of Clis- 
thenes, as he saw it all, changed to distrust. Then, after a respite, 
Hippoclides bade an attendant carry in a table; and when the 
table was brought in, first he danced upon it Laconian figures, 
then Attic for a change, and, thirdly, standing upon his head upon 
the table, he gesticulated with his legs. The first and second 
times he danced, Clisthenes was filled with loathing at the thought 
of Hippoclides for a son-in-law by reason of his dancing and his 
shamelessness, and yet, wishing to avoid an outbreak, restrained 
himself; but when he saw him gesticulating with his legs, he 
could keep still no longer and said: “O son of Tisander, you 
have danced your wife away!” But Hippoclides answered and 
said: “Hippoclides doesn’t care!’ And hence this saying arose. 

Presently Clisthenes called for silence, and spoke before the 
assembled multitude as follows: “Gentlemen, and suitors for 
the hand of my daughter, I have only words of commendation for 
all of you, and if it were in my power I would gratify every one 
of you, without singling out one for special distinction or re- 
jecting the rest; but as it is an impossibility in making my award 
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of but a single maiden to please all alike, I grant as a bonus to 
those of you who are disappointed in the matter of this marriage 
a talent of silver to each one as a slight token of my appreciation 
of his high regard for my family and in recognition of his long 
absence from home; but to Alcmaeon’s son, Megacles, I plight 
my daughter Agariste’s troth in accordance with the laws of 
Athens.” When Megacles said, “I accept the trust,’ Clisthenes 
had the marriage solemnized. 

A remarkable parallel to the story of Hippoclides, not general- 
ly known, occurs in an Indian fable which has been translated by 
T. W. Rhys Davids in Buddhist Birth-Stories, (vol. 1, p. 291 ff), 
and is reproduced in Macan’s Herodotus (vol. 2, p. 304 ff). It 
is as follows: 

THE DANCING PEACOCK 

Long ago, in the first age of the world, the quadrupeds chose 
the Lion as their king, the fishes the Leviathan, and the birds 
the Golden Goose. 

Now the royal Golden Goose had a daughter, a young goose 
most beautiful to see; and he gave her her choice of a husband. 
And she chose the one she liked the best. 

For, having given her the right to choose, he called together 
all the birds in the Himalaya region. And crowds of geese, and 
peacocks, and other birds of various kinds, met together on a 
great flat piece of rock. 

The king sent for his daughter, saying, “Come and choose the 
husband you like best!’ On looking over the assembly of the 
birds, she caught sight of the peacock, with a neck as bright as 
gems, and a many-colored tail; and she made the choice with 
the words, “Let this one be my husband!” So the assembly of 
the birds went up to the peacock, and said, “Friend Peacock! 
this king’s daughter having to choose her husband from amongst 
so many birds has fixed her choice upon you!” 

“Up to to-day you would not see my greatness,” said the pea- 
.cock; so overflowing with delight that in breach of all modesty 
he began to spread his wings and dance in the midst of the vast 
assembly. And in dancing he exposed himself. 


’ 
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Then the royal Golden Goose was shocked. And he said, 
“This fellow has neither modesty in his heart, nor decency in 
his outward behavior! I shall not give my daughter to him. 
He has broken loose from all sense of shame!” And he uttered 
this verse to all the assembly : 


“Pleasant is your cry, brilliant is your back, 

Almost like the opal in its color is your neck, 

The feathers in your tail reach about a fathom’s length, 
But to such a dancer I can give no daughter, sir, of mine.” 


Then the king in the midst of the whole assembly bestowed his 
daughter on a young goose, his nephew, and the peacock was 
covered with shame at not getting the fair gosling, and rose 
straight up from the place and flew away. 

But the king of the Golden Geese went back to the place where 
he dwelt. 

It is impossible to determine the age of this Indian tale. Its 
very face bears the marks of primitiveness. We are conscious 
that it is a long step from this fable to the story of Hippoclides 
as it is told in Herodotus. The dancing peacock has disappeared, 
as Macan well remarks, but the frivolous and immodest soul of 
the splendid bird inhabits forever the body of Hippoclides in the 
enchanted pages of Herodotean story. 

There are many other stories, no two alike, which the writer 
could have used by way of illustration, which will bear out the 
statement with which he closes that, though the honor is unsought 
by Herodotus, he is entitled to a place, second to none, among 
the best short-story writers and best short-story tellers in the 
world. 





THE LOCATION OF A SHRINE OF VACUNA 


By Mary A. Grant 
Topeka, Kansas 


This article is an attempt to localize the shrine of the Sabine 
goddess Vacuna, mentioned in Pliny, Natural History III, 108, 
109. 

The evidence for the worship of Vacuna in Sabine territory 
is as follows: ‘Two inscriptions have been found at Poggio 
Fidoni in the valley of the Canera, a little to the southwest of 
Rieti (ancient Reate)*; one at Bacugno, to the northeast of Rieti 
in the upper valley of Velino’; another at Posta, near Bacugno’; 
and perhaps a fifth at Rocca Giovane, near the commonly ac- 
cepted site of Horace’s Sabine Farm.‘ Among the ancient 
authors, Horace speaks of an old shrine of Vacuna on his Sabine 
Farm,® and Dionysius of Halicarnassus,’ following Varro, in a 
passage describing the worship of Nixy on an island in Lake 
Cutilia (to the east of Rieti) perhaps refers to Vacuna,* since 
in another place® Varro has indentified the goddess with Victory. 
The Pliny passage, N. H. III 108, 109, I shall quote in full: 


Sabini, ut quidam existimavere, a religione et deum 
cultu Sebini appellati, Velinos accolunt lacus, roscidis 
collibus. Nar amnis exhaurit illos sulpureis aquis, Tib- 


1C. I. L., IX, 4751, 4752. 

2C. I. L., IX, 4636. 

3N. d. Sc., 1906, p. 465. 

Cf. C. I. L., XIV, 3485; and A. W. Van Buren, J. Rom. St. VI, 1916, 
p. 202. 

5 Ovid’s reference, Fast., VI, 307, is general. 

6 Epist. I, 10, 49. 

71 15. 

8 Preller, Rom. Myth., I, 409; Nissen, Ital. Landesk. II, p. 476; Cf. note 
4 supra. 

® Varro in Scholiast on Hor. Epist., I, 10, 49. 
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erim ex his petens, replet e monte Fiscello Avens iuxta 
Vacunae nemora et Reate in eosdem conditus ; et ex alia 
parte Anio in monte Trebanorum ortus, lacus tris 
amoenitate nobilis qui nomen dedere Sublaques defert 
in Tiberim. In agro Reatino Cutiliae lacum, in quo 
fluctuetur insula, Italiae umbilicum esse M. Varro tradit. 


The grove of Vacuna mentioned in this passage has been 
differently located by modern authorities: Mommsen,”® Nis- 
sen,"’ and Persichetti’® place it at Bacugno; Wissowa,’* Preller,“* 
Gori*® and Ward Fowler’® near Lake Velinus. Does Pliny’s 
description apply equally well to both of these locations? 

We must admit that the passage presents many difficulties 
though some of these have already been cleared up. The emen- 
dation of ““Avens”’ for the “labens” of the mss. is now generally 
accepted. The Avens is undoubtedly the modern Velino, and 
most commentators agree with Preller in placing Mount Fiscellus 
to the east, on the border of the Sabini and Vestini.** Pliny is 
discussing Lake Velinus, and the river system near it, including 
the Avens, the Nar and the Tiber. The Nar drains the lake and 
then empties into the Tiber; the Avens flows into the lake.** But 


10QOn C. I. L., IX, 4636, p. 435. 

11 Ital. Landesk., II, p. 468. 

12.N, Persichetti, Viaggio archeologico sulla via Salaria nel circondario di 
Cittaducale.- Rome, 1893, p. 173; id. N. d. Sc., 1906, p. 465; id. Rém. Mitteil., 
XXIV, p. 242. 

18 Rel. u. Kult. d. Rom., p. 49. 

14Rom. Myth., I, 408. 

15 Fabio Gori, “Comento alle Antiche iscrizioni reatini’ in Michaeli, Mem- 
orie storiche di Rieti, Vol. I, p. 99, sq. 

16 Virgil’s Gathering of the Clans, 1916, p. 66. 

17 Preller, Aus. Auf» p. 257; Mommsen, C. I. L., IX, p. 435, and Kiepert, 
Atlas, 1908; Nissen, Ital. Landesk., I, 237, and II, 437; and Hiilsen, P. W., 
1909, Fiscellus, identify it more exactly with the Gran Sasso d'Italia. F. 
Gori, op. cit. however: says it is the “monte delle Marmore da cui cade il 
Velino nella Nar.” 

18 Mommsen interpreted “replet” wrongly by making “Narem amnem” its 
object: C. I. L., LX, on inscr., 4636. Preller, Aus. Auf., p. 257, corrected 
him. “TIllos” is the object of “replet,” for “das Gegensatz ‘replet e Monte 
Fiscello’ driickt dieses deutlich aus: was durch den Nar abfloss, das strémte 
durch den Avens immer von neuem zu.” The words “Nar exhaurit illos” 
refer to the canal made by the consul M. ’Curius Dentatus in 465 B.C., from 
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the exact relation of the phrase “iuxta nemora Vacunae”’ to the 
rest of the clause in which it stands, is still not clear. 
Mommsen’s interpretation of the passage (and I think the others 
who place the shrine at Bacugno argue in a similar way) is that 
Pliny, imagining himself traveling down the Avens from its 
source to its outlet, mentions in order the places of interest he 
passes on the way: first, Mount Fiscellus; second, nemora 
Vacunae; third, Reate; fourth, the outlet into the lake. So 
Preller’s location of the shrine near the Lake Velinus seems to 
him wrong, because Pliny mentioned the “nemora Vacunae’’ 
before he mentioned Reate; consequently it must be to the east 
of Reate. The site Bacugno, however, agrees with the order 
followed by Pliny.’® 

To a geographer the source and outlet of rivers are the most 
important facts, and it seems to me that the emphasis of the 
passage rests, not on what the Avens passed in its course, but 
on its emptying into Lake Velinus. This is shown by the con- 
trast of the words “exhaurit” and “replet,” and by the repetition 
of “lacus” in the phrase, “in eosdem conditus.” Furthermore, 
the preposition “iuxta” does not normally mean “past” or “by” 
with verbs of motion, as Mommsen’s rendering of the passage 
would necessitate, but is ordinarily used with verbs of rest 
to signify adjacent position. Draeger, Lat. Syn. I, p. 587, gives 
as normal usage, “iuxtaque murum castra posuit,’ Caes. B.C., 
I, 16; “sepultus est iuxta viam Appiam,” Nep. Att, 22,2; “iuxta 
genitorem adstat Lavinia,” Virg. Aen. VII, 72. The use of “iuxta’’ 
with “provehimur” in Virgil, Aeneid, III, 506, “provehimur 
pelago vicina Ceraunia iuxta’” he says is rare and unclassical. 
The preposition “praeter” would normally be used in such cases. 
Cf. Caesar, B.G. I, 48, “praeter castra Caesaris suas copias 
the lake to the Nar by which the district was made more fertile. Varro in 
Serv. Aen., VII, 712; Cic. ad Att. IV, 15.5; Tac. Ann., I, 79; Virg. Aen., 
VII, 712. 

19C, I, L., IX, p. 435. Aventem Plinii fluvium esse hodie Velinum dictum, 
montem Fiscellum eum qui est inter Amiternum et Reate Preller, ut egregie 


demonstravit, ita non recte nemora Vacunae collocavit ad lacus Velinos inter 
Reate et confluentes Naris et Aventis, cum Plinius ea ante Reate nominet. 
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transduxit.” Cic. Verr. 2.3, 25, 62, “Ligures praeter oram 
Etrusci maris Neapolim transmisit ;” Livy, 40,41, “praeter radices 
montis lapsus amnis;” id. 42,48, “praeter oram Italiae super- 
vectus.” Even if “iuxta” had the unusual meaning of “praeter” 
in the Pliny passage, there is no verb of motion with which to 
associate it, since, according to Mommsen’s view, it has no con- 
nection with “replet.” 

The logical interpretation of the passage is that “iuxta” 
meaning “near,” is connected with “replet;’ the “Vacunae ne- 
mora” and “Reate’’ are then associated with the outlet of the 
stream; the phrase “e monte Fiscello” is thrown in as a piece of 
additional information as to the source of the river, and the 
sequence in which the points of interest are named is of no im- 
portance. 

To reinforce the point, I would call attention to other passages 
in Pliny in which similar situations are described: N.H. III, 
148, “Colapis in Saum influens iuxta Sisciam gemino alveo 
insulam ibi effecit quas Segestica appellatur,”” where there is no 
possibility of confusion; N. H. XXXVII, 39, “Ctesias (dixit) 
in Indis flumen esse Hypobarum; fluere a septentrione in exor- 
tivum oceanum iuxta montem silvestrem arboribus electrum 
ferentibus.” Here, if objection is made that a verb of motion 
(fluere) is used, and that “iuxta montem” refers to some point 
on the river’s course rather than at its outlet, it is clear that Pliny 
has deserted the logical sequence by mentioning the river’s outlet 
before a point it passes on its course, and that no arguments 
based on sequence can therefore be made for the description of 
the Avens. 

We must, then, (not doubting, of course the inscriptional 
evidence for the worship of Vacuna at Bacugno) place the par- 
ticular grove of the goddess mentioned in the Pliny passage near 
the outlet of the Avens. Gori’s insistence on Poggio Fidoni 
(Cerchiara), has as a basis the two inscriptions found there, but 
it is too far from the river and the lake to answer Pliny’s de- 
scription well. A better site is Pie di Luco, on the north side 
of the lake, suggested by Preller. There is no inscriptional 
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evidence for this site, it is true, but the name “Luco” may well 
be reminiscent of the sacred grove of the goddess mentioned 
by Pliny. 
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A LATIN CONTEST 





By Irene A. McLEAN 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis 





One of the oldest ways of stimulating good work is by the 
holding of a contest. A crown of bay may be of no more 
intrinsic value than the plaudits of the multitude, yet grown men 
have striven hard for each. How zealously will children, too, 
respond to the challenge to do something a little better than their 
fellows and to receive the recognition of their world. 

A group of county and city teachers, in Muncie, Indiana, was 
organized as a Latin section in the county institute to devise 
means to improve their class-room work. Various experiments 
were tried and discussed, including some plans to aid the failing 
students. But the plan in which all made common cause and 
worked industriously was a Latin contest organized throughout 
the congressional district. 

A contest naturally appeals to the best element of a class, who 
are eminently worth a little extra time and trouble. These 
teachers knew of the splendid enthusiasm generated at the con- 
test held by the Boy’s Latin Club of the Louisville Male High 
School and wished, if possible, to develop a larger amount of the 
same brand. Instead of having winning places for two only in 
each school, these teachers decided upon eight places, one for a 
boy and one for a girl in each of the four years of high school. 
In each entering school of the district, a local elimination contest 
was held. Then a county contest in each county seat was held 
on the same date; and then the district contest. Each county had 
a county chairman who assisted the teachers in securing judges 
for their local contests, secured the judges for the county contest, 
conducted the county contest, and her county’s share of the 
district contest. 

The Delaware County teachers formulated elaborate rules and 
regulations for the kind of judges to be chosen, the manner of 
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conducting the examinations, and sending in the manuscripts. 
They wanted the children to feel that every detail of the examina- 
tion was unquestionably fair. Experience has shown that the 
rules could be improved but they were as follows: 

The questions for each contest local, county, or district, shall be 
written by a judge agreed upon by the local teachers, county chair- 
man, or district chairman for local, county, and district contests, 
respectively. 

Such judge shall not in any way be interested in the school; shall 
be one versed in Latin and if possible, not a resident of the imrmedi- 
ate locality. 

The judge shall write the questions for the local examination, and 
deliver them sealed to the teacher in charge, if possible at the hour 
of beginning the examination. 


RULES FOR HOLDING LOCAL EXAMINATION 


There shall be at least one person other than one Latin teacher 
in charge of the local examination. 

Children shall be seated as far apart as possible. 

Their papers shall be passed out after having been inspected by 
persons in charge. “ 

The names of the children shall not appear on the manuscripts 
but symbols shall be used corresponding to a list kept by the teacher 
in charge; one series shall be used for the boys and another for the 
girls. 

Every precaution shall be taken to see that each child has the best 
opportunity to work undisturbed. 

The sealed questions shall then be distributed, if there are enough 
copies, or copied on a black board if there be only one copy. 

The examination shall not last more than three hours. 

When a child has completed his examination, he shall hand in his 
manuscript sealed to the examiner. 

It is recommended that either long envelopes be used or that the 
examination be written on teachers’ examination manuscripts, which 
can have their edges sealed. 

The judge who wrote the questions shall be given the sealed manu- 
scripts without the key to the author. 

He shall at his earliest opportunity determine the best paper in 
each year’s work for the boys, and for the girls, thus naming eight 
winners if four years of Latin are taught. 
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RULES FOR COUNTY CONTEST 

The county contest shall be held, if possible, in the county seat, 
with the winners from the local contest as competitors. 

The same rules as to judges and manuscripts, etc., apply. If the 
county chairman finds it impossible for all schools to be gathered 
in the county high school, the county contest may be conducted by 
mail as shall be the district contest. 

In the district contest, the teachers of the winning contestants, 
eight in number, probably from various schools, shall agree upon a 
place in which to hold the final examinations. 

Each contestant shall be accompanied to the examination by his or 
her Latin teacher, or such teacher’s representative and the examina- 
tion shall be conducted before the various teachers along the same 
lines laid down for the local contest. 

The judge for the district contest shall be informed far enough 
in advance that he can have printed, at a place known only to him- 
self, enough copies of the final questions which he has written, in 
order to mail them out to each county chairman, who shall deliver 
them sealed to the examiners, not to be opened until the children are 
seated, assigned their serial numbers and are otherwise prepared to 
write. 

Upon completion of this examination, the child’s sealed manu- 
script, unsigned, save by a symbol, shall be mailed to the judge of 
the district contest whose name shall be known by the county chair- 
men. 

In order to let the children know what was expected, an out- 
line of the work to be covered was made. The purpose in choos- 
ing material was two-fold; one, to develope absolute accuracy 
in the use of inflection; two, to increase the imaginative possi- 
bilities of the student’s own mind by encouraging him to increase 
his own vocabulary and see the value of Latin to that end. If 
the examination stressed the first aim only, mere memory work 
with, perhaps, little thinking would gain an undue reward. The 
second aim, it was hoped, would encourage genuine scholarship. 
The outline of material by which the children worked and from 
which the judges wrote their questions follows: 


1. Be able to give the principal parts of ten verbs from the 
vocabulary of the year being studied. 
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2. Be able to decline five nouns from the vocabulary of the year 
being studied. 

3. Be able to decline five adjectives from vocabulary of the year 
being studied. 

4. Conjugate any regular verb completely. 

5. Write as many English derivatives as possible from any ten 
nouns selected from the vocabulary of the year being studied. 

6. Write as many English derivatives as possible for ten verbs 
from the vocabulary of the year being studied. 

7. Be able to write any synopsis from any verb in the vocabulary 
for the year being studied. 

8. Compare any five adjectives from the vocabulary of the year 
being studied. 

9. State the rule and give Latin sentence containing examples of 
each of ten case constructions selected from the first 109 pages of 
Scott’s Elementary Latin. They include: ablative of agent, means, 
accompaniment, time, place in which; dative of indirect object, 
with adjectives, of purpose, with special verbs; accusative as direct 
object of transative verbs, duration of time, with prepositions listed 
on pages 80 and 109. 

10. Name ten prepositions for which cases governed are to be 
named, and from which derivatives are to be given in English. 


Dwight Arm’s Latin Dictionary for High School students 
(Iroquois Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.) was used as a reference 
for teachers and judges. 

Publicity was given this venture by a small paper called Res 
Latinae which was published in the print-shop of Muncie High 
School and distributed to each high school in the district. Out of 
five counties in the district, three entered. It was roughly esti- 
mated that in Delaware County from the eight high schools, 
probably one hundred and fifty students entered. The amount 
of studying that went on in season and out was most gratifying. 
Best of all, these children learned the secret of independent study. 
One Freshman boy remarked “You just get started by class-work. 
In language work you have to look up things for yourself.” A 
girl who won the Caesar honor in the county but lost it in the 
district, said that she was going to learn Bennett’s Latin Gram- 
mar by heart this summer. As far as my selective knowledge 
of that text can reach I believe that she did. 











‘A WORD ABOUT PROSE COMPOSITION 





By Harrison D. CANNON 
Louisville Male High School 





If instruction in foreign languages is worth while it is con- 
cededly worth doing well. No language can be efficiently pur- 
sued without the codrdination of its three essential phases of 
study. Reading, writing, speaking, each has its specific function 
in the development of language power. 

Relative Difficulty and the Consequences. Of the three as- 
pects of the study of, language, composition presents the greatest 
difficulty. In consequence it is the least satisfying to both teacher 
and pupil... The matter is aggravated by the general attitude to- 
ward the work. The natural tendency to put off an evil day is 
apparent in this connection. The result is an infrequent and 
spasmodic assignment of composition work. ‘The teacher is us- 
ually half-hearted in the apportionment of such study, oppressed 
by former experiences and without faith in the future. This 
attitude reacts inevitably upon the class with baleful anticipations 
again realized. Obviously the first essential to improvement is 
a restored faith and optimism of the instructor. There is no 
good reason why composition work may not be done as well as 
the other forms of the study. Let us consider some of the ad- 
verse conditions with a view to their removal. 

Lack -of System and Uniformity. It has always been difficult 
to secure and maintain an approximation to uniformity in the 
students’ papers in respect to size of sheet, neatness, legibility, 
ink, name of the writer, numbering of the sentences, number or 
page of the exercise, sufficient margin for critical remarks, open 
lines, and pledge of honest work. These points may all be re- 
garded as necessary to successful work. Granted that the pa- 
tient and persistent teacher has at last whipped the class into 
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proper form, weeks have passed in the effort and soon another 
semester is at hand. The whole struggle must be repeated. It is 
a constant battle for efficiency. Necessary though this uniform- 
ity in class work certainly is, it is a woeful waste of time and 
energy for the teacher to go eternally through this struggle. 
Nor need it be so if the class is properly equipped. In the busi- 
ness world, in the professions, in science and art, nothing is 
achieved without suitable materials with which to work. Why 
do we try to accomplish something in this difficult line of work 
without the proper materials which lie right at hand? No com- 
mercial teacher would think of instructing a class in book-keep- 
ing on irregular scraps of blank paper, nor would the teacher in 
law hope thereby to impart skill in the making and serving of 
legal processes. In fact most subjects of instruction in our 
schools could not move forward logically and consistently with- 
out suitable forms and systematic procedure. Oftentimes a 
strait-jacket serves a good purpose; a lone pill in a box to rattle 
at will is not a good symbol of freedom. 

Let the teacher of Prose Composition, therefore, insure sys- 
tem and uniformity automatically by proper composition forms. 

Exegetical Symbols. In the class-room time fails for oral 
exposition of individual errors, nor is it economically possible 
for a teacher to write a complete commentary on each paper. 
Yet, it is imperative that the student be given some indication 
of the character of his errors. It is a common experience that in 
the student’s revision and rewriting of his paper he merely ex- 
changes one error for another. The student, however, is not 
entirely at fault. Errors, therefore, may be indicated by exegeti- 
cal marks or signs, the key to which is supplied to the class. 

Prose Composition has Suffered. In view of these adverse 
circumstances it is readily conceivable why Prose Composition 
has fallen along with some other serious and fundamental studies 
in the esteem of a certain authoritative type of educator. Failure 
is due often to the method of treatment and the indifference of 
the teacher. The latter causes have wrought great harm in com- 
position work. 
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Some Specific Remedies. (1) Assign one or more sentences 
daily for home work. ‘Too many of us have been giving this 
work once a week, perhaps, or less regularly and less frequently. 
If exercises in grammar or reading were given at the same more 
or less remote intervals, as in composition, the teacher would be 
extremely culpable. (2) In advance of the writing look the 
sentences over with the class, bringing out by pertinent question- 
ing the salient constructions and idioms involved. (3) Teach 
the class the art of metaphrasing, i.e. of recasting the sentence 
into the proper order and idiom of the foreign speech. This 
is the most practical device for forcing the student’s trend of 
thought into the other channel and thus of breaking the shackles 
of his own speech which so seriously hamper his progress. 
Students enjoy this exercise and soon become quite expert. 

Burden Not Great. ‘Teachers hesitate to assign work of a 
nature which requires the examination of many papers at home. 
This is quite reasonable. We could soon break ourselves over 
the wheel. Let us see what may be done. The class is assembled 
and you call for a show of the required home work. Papers are 
opened and you give them the proper and correct rendering of the 
sentence. The students cross each error. Many questions are 
asked, and you answer each one, by exegetical symbol. The 
student writes the symbol in the margin at the left, without 
further direction. An arbitrary grading is set as determined 
by experience, and the percentage is easily obtained. You then 
collect the papers which have been graded good or better, as a 
warning against dishonest marking in class. All other papers 
are retained and rewritten and presented the following day. 
These may or may not be re-examined by the teacher, as desired. 
The benefit has been gained, either way. 

The writer presents the above as a practical and efficient 
method in treating this phase of language work. He has pursued 
it several years, and without pretence of doing superior work 
he has the feeling that his work has been well done. This feel- 
ing is one of the few compensations of a teacher. The writer 
will gladly answer any inquiries from interested teachers. 








A STUDENT’S POINT OF VIEW? 





By NarkKa NELSON 
Hillsboro, Ohio 





Macaulay has said that a scholar is one who can read Plato 
with his feet on the fender. We smile at that definition and 
think that when our feet are on the fender we prefer to read 
something in plain English, something, we say, that we can under- 
stand. But if our tastes turn to the best that there is in English 
literature (and we all like to think that they do), we take our 
feet down from the fender with a thud, realizing that unless we 
are classicists luxury while reading Shelley or Browning or 
Matthew Arnold is not for us. We come to believe that if we 
would appreciate the best English literature we must know our 
Latin and Greek (in which case we can perhaps keep a foot on 
the fender and come under the original definition), or we must 
sit at a table, surrounded with classical dictionaries, atlases, and 
classic myths retold and take second hand as best we can the pro- 
duct of the ambition of some one who was scholar enough to do 
what we are not doing. 

One reads Tennyson’s beautiful poem: 


“Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 


So they rowed and there we landed — O ‘venusta Sirmio’! 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 


There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 

Came that ‘Ave atque Vale’ of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 

Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 

‘Frater Ave atque Vale’ — as we wandered to and fro 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below, 

Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio!” 

1A paper presented to the Classical Club of the Western College for 

Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
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If the reader is a classicist he recalls Catullus’ “paene insula,” 
re-reads the poem with renewed pleasure and goes calmly on, 
with his feet in statu quo. If he is not a classicist he stops to 
look up Catullus in a history of Latin literature or reads on in 
ignorance having appreciated only the music of the poem and 
having no conception of its meaning. 

Almost every day we come across references to Scylla and 
Charybdis, a wily Sinon, a Midas, a man as rich as Croesus, a 
second Solon, a Miltiades and even occasionally a reference to 
“the true, the blushful Hippocrene.” Do we read of them with 
pleasure or indifference? Are we classicists or not? 

I have spoken of two distinct classes, those who are classicists 
and those who are not. In neither of these would I classify 
those of us who are making our first acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek literature. I wonder if, since this is a Classical Club, 
I might say that we are classicists in the making. We are be- 
yond the place where we read Shakespeare’s “Julius Czesar”’ 
without any idea of who Julius Cesar was. We have not yet 
reached the place where we read Shelley’s “Prometheus” in the 
light of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. We can realize what we 
must be missing in the second instance by knowing what we 
might have missed in the first. 

And so it is with our little fund of classical knowledge. How- 
ever slight it may seem to us it is enough to open our eyes, to 
give us ambition to go on, to guide us and help us in apprecia- 
tion. We all know what Tennyson meant when he said of Ver- 


il: 
& “I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved 
thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever 


moulded by the lips of man.” 


Some of us are beginning to realize what he meant when he 
spoke of “All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a 


lonely word.” 
Each completed year of Latin brings to us keener apprecia- 


tion of the lines: 
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“Yet this is Rome that sat on her seven hills 
And from her throne of beauty ruled the world! 
Yet we are Romans! Why, in that elder day 
To be a Roman was greater than a king!” 


We can read these lines with deeper understanding and feel that 
we know from most intimate acquaintance with conditions that 
to live in that queenly city and to be a-Roman was a privilege 
which a king might envy. 

If there are any of you who have not read “Quo Vadis” within 
the last three or four years, read it and if it seems a greater book 
to you now than ever before give most of the credit to your 
classical training. Read “The Last Days of Pompeii.” Read 
Marion Crawford’s “Ave Roma Immortalis.” Read Keat’s “On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer’ and do not miss what he 
missed. Read Bernard Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra” and Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “Thyrsis.” Read Browning’s “Pheidippides” and 
if you understand well the story which it tells you will appreciate 
what it means to say “Rejoice! We conquer!” 

Quantities of such illustrations are at hand and yet after all 
they are only illustrations. They are guide posts on the way to 
pleasure which is literally inexpressible. 

When I was about eight years old I spent a few days visiting 
relatives whom, as it happened, my parents had never visited. 
I had a most enjoyable visit and when I returned home was ex- 
pected to give an account of it. I began by drawing a plan of 
the house, then a picture of the dining room table and the places 
of all of the members of the family. It was all very real to me 
but before I was half through describing it I realized that I had 
had an experience whic was peculiarly my own and that, try as I 
might, I could not by powers of description make any one else 
enjoy the experience with me. I fancy that a classicist must 
feel the same sensation when he tries to tell of the pleasure which 
comes from reading English literature in the light of classical 
knowledge. He has, as it were, been to a place about which he 
cannot tell us but to which he would lead us. All that he can 
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say is: “Learn the languages which have given inspiration for 
masterpieces in English literature and find out for yourselves.” 
And we who are just beginning, who have already gone with 
Tennyson to “sweet Catullus’s all-but-island,” who with Brown- 
ing have heard Pheidippides’ triumphant message, can follow, if 
we will, knowing that “it will be pleasant hereafter to remember 
these things.” 








PNotes 


FUTURITY AND THE VERB EO 


In English the frequent occurrence of phases such as “I am 
going to do thus and so” has made us very familiar with the appro- 
priation of a verb of motion to convey a notion of futurity. In the 
Romance languages the same phenomenon is encountered ; but in the 
range of classical Latinity there are only sporadic marks of this 
tendency, aside from the adaptation of the supine in -um to form, 
with iri, a future passive infinitive. In this combination, of course, 
it is wi that contributes the idea of futurity. 

The present note is not concerned with this special passive forma- 
tion, but rather with active forms of the verb eo used in connection 
with the same supine. Early Latin is comparatively rich in such 
phrases; but in the majority of the cases the form of ¢o retains the 
original idea of motion. Not to mention examples like Plautus, Tri. 
944 (isse ad villam depromptum cibum), where the supine is an out- 
and-out purpose clause, in most of the expressions which Bennett 
classes as “periphrastic” ? the literal force of the verb ¢o is felt; e. g. 
solet ire coctum (Plaut. Aul. 325), imus cubitum, (Cas. 977), it lava- 
tum (Rud. 382), etc. That these expressions are not to be counted 
“periphrastic” in the sense of expressing futurity through periphrasis 
is shown by the contrasted cases with ibo; e.g. iturum mercatum 
(Merc. 83), tbo comisatum (Most. 317), ibo obsonatum (Sti. 451), 
ibit latrocinatum (Tri. 598 ff.), etc. 

It is true, however, that the nucleus from which all the later devel- 
opments come is to be found in early Latin.?, The door opens to the 
suggestion of futurity wherever eo ceases to hold its literal force. 
The following is a case in point: 

Sallust, Bell. Iug. 85.42: Verum non ita est; nam ubi se 


flagitiis dedecoravere turpissimi viri, bonorum praemia erep- 
tum eunt. 


1 Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, I, 454 ff. 
2Including the future infinitive passive; cf. Plautus, Rud., 1242. 
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These words are a part of the speech put into the mouth of Marius, 
wherein he declaims against the nobility, whose representatives (he 
says), after a youth spent in wantonness and dissipation, lay claim to 
the positions of influence that others have earned by hard work: 
“These worthies, after disgracing themselves by a course of fast liv- 
ing, proceed to preempt the rewards of virtue.” 

A commoner type finds an analogy in the dialectic “I didn’t go 
(for) to do it,” where the verb of motion clearly takes on the idea of 
intent, aim, will, or the like; e. g.: 

Terence, Heaut. 315: Hoc vide: in mea vita tibi tu laudem is 
quaesitum? ‘This might be rendered: “See here; at the expense of 
my happiness do you mean to seek distinction for yourself?” Of 
course there is a future outlook in an expression of this sort, but I 
think that Ashmore goes too far in translating “are you going to 
seek?” The question appears to be protesting; and, if so, there is 
something more involved than mere futurity. 

Livy, xxviii, 41.2: Si aut bellum nullum in Italia aut is 
hostis esset, ex quo victo nihil gloriae quaereretur, qui te in 
Italia retineret, etsi id bono publico faceret, simul cum 
bello materiam gloriae tuae ire ereptum videri posset. 

Here is a similar situation: “If there were no war on Italian soil, 
or if the enemy were one in whose defeat there would be no glory, 
the man who kept you in Italy (even though it were done for the 
good of the state) might appear to be aiming to cut you off both from 
fighting and from a chance to win laurels.” 

Sallust, Bell. Cat. 52.12: Sint sane, quoniam ita se mores 
habent, liberales ex sociorum fortunis,....... ; ne illi 
sanguinem nostrum largiantur et, dum paucis sceleratis 
parcunt, bonos omnis perditum eant. 

“By all means, since it accords with the spirit of the times, let them 
play booty with the wealth of the allies; but let them not make free 
with our blood, nor think to bring all good citizens to confusion while 
letting a few villains go scot free.” To me it seems that Zumpt quite 
fails to grasp the real meaning when he dismisses such a phrase as 
perditum eunt as a mere circumlocution=perdant.2 Menge is nearer 
the mark with his “energische Umschreibung,” which he paraphrases 
“damit umgehen, die Absicht haben etwas zu tun.” * 

3 Latin Grammar, § 668, note. 


4Repetitorium d. lat. Syntax u. Stilistik,s 455, Anm. 3. Cf. also Lindsay, 
Syntax of Plautus, p. 77. 
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It is a curious and interesting fact that this special development is 
confined mostly to the combinations perditum ire, ereptum ire, and 
ultum ire. As Cicero does not deal much in supines in -wm, he covers 
the general range of meaning of these periphrases by the employment 
of auxiliary verbs; cf. 

Phil. xi, 9: ulcisci cupit 
Phil. xiii, 46: ulcisci parati sunt ® 
in Cat. ii, 17: ulcisci studeo 


in Verr. ii, 2.9: ulcisci statuerunt 
p. Sest. 46: ulcisci vellent; cf. Phil. xiii, 33. 


On the score of meaning, it would perhaps seem that the active 
periphrastic of ulciscor might also be an acceptable substitute for the 
periphrasis with ire; for the active periphrastic often conveys much 
more than mere futurity. But Cicero appears to make this substitu- 
tion nowhere in the orations or philosophical works. Indeed, he 
seems purposely to have avoided the use of the future participle of 
ulciscor in any connection whatsoever. At any rate he had a chance 
to employ it in a future active infinitive at least once (in Verr. ii, 4, 
87), and there dodges the issue by using fore ut.® 

Though the supines perditum, ereptum, and ultum with active 
forms of eo are not cited from the works of Cicero and Caesar, these 
combinations do occur to a certain extent all the way down to Taci- 
tus, where the construction crops out with unusual richness.’ 

In this author there are nine sure cases, distributed as follows: per- 
ditum, 1; raptum, 2; ultum, 6.° In three of the passages, eo seems 
to retain its literal force; e. g.: 


Ann. iv, 73: Neque dux Romanus ultum iit aut corpora 
humavit. 


5 From a letter written by Antony. 


6 Lexicons to the works of Czsar, Horace, Tacitus and Vergil show the 
same avoidance of this form. 


7 Cf. Plautus, Aul., 736 (perditum ires), Cas., 721 (eas ereptum), Pers., 63 


(ire ereptum), Truc., 559 (perditum ires); Terence, And., 134 (is perditum) ; 
Sallust, Bell. Iug., 68. 1 (ultwm ire), Bell. Cat., 36. 4 (perditum irent) ; Quint. 
Curt. x. 8. 5 (ultwm ire); Livy, xxvi. 27. 10 (perditum irent), xxxii. 22. 6 


(perditum iret). In Livy and Sallust expressions of this sort occur largely 
in speeches, or in dependence upon verbs like obsecro; in Tacitus they are 
mostly independent elements in the body of the text. 

8 By emendation of ultum esse to ultum isse (Ann., xiii, 44) some add an- 
other case; cf. illusum esse to illusum isse (Ann. xiii, 17). 
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Apparently here iit is little more than a substitute for profectus est.® 
Among the cases in which eo shows a metaphorical meaning the 
following is perhaps the most striking: 

Hist. i, 67: Aegre id passi Helvetii,...... centurio- 
nem et quosdam militum in custodia retinebant. Caecina, 
belli avidus, proximam quamque culpam, antequam paeni- 
teret, ultum ibat. Mota propere castra, vastati agri, etc. 

Caecina was leading one of the columns of Vitellius’ army from 
Germany to Italy. He is looking for an occasion to plunder the 
country, and is ready instantly to seize the first pretext, before apolo- 
gies can be received. But for the avoidance of the future participle 
of ulciscor above noted, this would seem to be an excellent oppor- 
tunity to use the active periphrastic, which especially in Latin of this 
period, often conveys a great deal more than the mere idea of futur- 
ity. There are five other examples: 


Ann. xv, 49: Quintianus mollitia corporis infamis et a 
Nerone proboso carmine diffamatus contumeliam ultum?’® 


tbat. 
Ann. xv, 1: Interea rex Parthorum...... spretum 
Arsacidarum fastigium ire ultum volens,......... 


diversas ad curas trahebatur. 

Ann. iv, 66: Publium Dolabellam socium delationis exti- 
tisse miraculo erat, quia claris maioribus et Varo conexus 
suam ipse nobilitatem, suum sanguinem perditum ibat. 

Ann. iv, 1: Nunc (Seiani) originem mores et quo faci- 
nore dominationem raptum ierit, expediam. 

Hist. ii, 6: Mox, ut Othonem ac Vitellium scelestis armis 
res Romanas raptum ire volgatum est,....... fremere 
miles et vires suas circumspicere. 


In his note on this last passage, Spooner ventures to render: “are 
going to seize on.” The element of futurity is clear, of course; but 
here, as elsewhere the notion of aim or intent can be seen as well.?? 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ai. C. Norvine 

Cf. Ann. vi, 36 (ultum iit), and perhaps xii. 45 (ultum iturum). Cf. also 
Hist., iv. 23 (oppugnatum venirent). 

10M. contumelia(s) multum. 

11M. perit. 

12 The English periphrasis, e.g., “he is going to take the northern route,” is 
usually a mere prediction and a matter of plain futurity. But occasionally 
it carries the implication of intent or will so frequently found with the Latin 
construction here under discussion. 
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THE HOMERIC FISH-QUESTION 


Under the caption “Homer and Little Fishes” (Classical Journal, 
xvii, pp. 461-3), an article, replete with erudition and recondite 
knowledge, has recently appeared from the pen of Dr. Max Radin, 
who here discusses a supposed fish-taboo discernible in the Homeric 
poems. His remarks are, in the main, suggested through a Note 
which appeared not long since, above my signature, in the Classical 
W eekly, xv, pp. 164-5. 

The latter paper to which I refer consists of two distinct and 
separate portions. In the first section I treat of a specific taboo 
which forbade the eating of fish to the votaries of the goddess Cybele; 
the second part has to do with a dislike for fish which appears among 
Homeric heroes. These two elements have no organic connection 
except through their common ichthyological associations, and I should 
have discussed them in separate papers were it not that Professor 
Scott had seen fit to combine them in one note, which was published 
in the Classical Journal, xvii, p. 226. Dr. Radin, however, by ming- 
ling various unrelated units of my paper, has produced a somewhat 
confused fabric, the threads of which I can hardly attempt to disen- 
tangle within the compass of a brief Note. 

In place of Professor Scott’s theory connected with the inferiority 
of Phrygian fish, which seemed to me on anthropological grounds 
to be improbable, I suggested an alternate one and attempted to sup- 
port it by certain specific arguments. Since the printing of the 
paper, I have observed that Sir J. G. Frazer had apparently reached 
what is essentially the same conclusion regarding the Berecyntian 
taboo (Golden Bough, pt. iv, vol. i, p. 280). The primitive phase 
of the worship of the Great Mother recognized her as a deity of the 
mountains and caves and her devotees did honour to her “on every 
high hill and under every green tree.” Hence, the fish was taboo 
not — as Dr. Radin seems to think I have implied — out of venera- 
tion, but rather the opposite. The originators of the cult looked 
down from their mountain tops upon the distant sea with mingled 
fear and dislike, and manifested this outwardly by placing an inter- 
dict on the fruits of the waters. But of course, all this has nothing 
to do with Homer or his fishes. 

The arguments presented in the second section of my article were 
almost wholly of a negative and destructive nature, and were directed 
against Professor Scott’s ingenious and subtle, but hardly convincing 
theory of the Smyrnean fishes, wherein he sought to support his 
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belief that Smyrna was the native city of Homer (See the Classical 
Journal, xii, p. 328; xvii, p. 226; Unity of Homer, pp. 6-8). Sub- 
sequently, this hypothesis has been more than once impugned, and 
on similar grounds, where it occurs in the same writer’s Unity of 
Homer, by (otherwise generally favourable) reviewers of the work 
— notably, by S. Reinach in the Revue Critique, Jan. 15, 1922, and 
by F. C. Rabbitt in the Classical Journal, xvii, 8. 

The question of the reason for the distaste of the Homeric heroes 
for a diet of fish is one of obvious difficulty. I was able merely to 
suggest, with hesitation, a possible, though not to me wholly satis- 
factory explanation — one which I did not, for manifest reasons, 
attempt to support by argument. What I said was im toto: “Just 
why the heroes slight this edible seems very difficult to explain. Can 
it be that we have here a survival of the primitive idea found in 
many tribes that the king must, so far as possible, sequester himself 
from marine influences? It is conceivable that the “Zeus-born” 
kings of Homer would thus, by tradition, have a different attitude 
towards fish from that displayed by the common herd” (loc. cit., p. 
165). 

There is here no reference to an existing taboo but merely to a 
tradition. For the taboo by the time of Homer was certainly a dead- 
letter, at least in the aristocratic stratum of society to which Homer 
belongs. Undoubtedly there are traces of its operation to be dis- 
cerned in this society, just as there are traces in the civilized society 
of today; but the belief in the primitive taboo, with its scientific 
connotation, must have become defunct long before Homer. But 
the effects of the early taboo, surviving in such form as half-believed 
superstitions and half-conscious impulses, are deep-rooted and of 
long persistence. It is only to those survivals that I have alluded 
above. Hence, much of Dr. Radin’s criticisms —e. g., wherein he 
contends that the Homeric heroes would not have dared to break a 
taboo — is simply nthil ad rem, though I readily grant the intrinsic 
truth of his representations. 

A point has been scored by Dr. Radin which tends somewhat 
towards the support of Professor Scott’s original contention. He 
has drawn attention to the fact that an ancient writer testifies to the 
numbers and varieties of fishes of the shark family infesting Smyr- 
nean waters, and that AdBpaxes were plentiful at Miletus. From this 
he infers: “The presence of such fish may have meant that other 
fish were plentiful; but it does seem rather likely that the larger and 
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more succulent of food fishes shunned such grisly company, and that 
the sea-wolves fed on the smaller fishes that teemed in these waters.” 
But Dr. Radin will find that fishermen generally will agree with his 
first proposition rather than with the second ; every maritime dweller 
knows that the presence of voracious fish in large numbers in a given 
locality often indicates only the presence of a relatively large number 
of game fish. Whithersoever the latter betake themselves in schools, 
the former follow. 

Apart from all this —if we are to preserve consistency, we must 
take cognizance of modern piscatorial conditions in the sea near 
Smyrna no less than in the upland streams. I am informed by a 
gentleman and scholar, who is a native of an island near the Gulf of 
Smyrna, that plenty of good salt-water fish — including the prized 
red mullet — are to be purchased today in the markets of Smyrna. 
No salt or ice is here used as a preservative, and this — in view of 
the hot climate of the region — amply proves that the fish are caught 
close at hand. Furthermore, he assures me, the AdBpaég itself is “a 
great delicacy for fish eaters.” And from another source I have 
ascertained that the species of shark found in the eeastern Mediter- 
ranean serves as an article of diet among the people. 

It would therefore appear that if we are to accept the thesis that 
in antiquity the fish caught in the rivers near Smyrna were of poor 
quality, we must also grant that no fault, apparently, could be found 
with the salt-water fish with which the citizens were doubtless more 


familiar. 
a A. D. FRASER 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


HOMERIC HEROES AND FISH 


Seconp Nore 

In reply to my many critics it should be said that I did not start 
the theory that Homeric heroes hesitated to eat fish, but it has been 
commented on by a long line of eminent men from Plato te this 
present hour, and all have tried to find a reason for this unusual 
distaste for a great delicacy, certainly a great delicacy in the opinion 
of the ancients. 

Professor Babbitt in his review of The Unity of Homer called 
attention to the many references to fishing in Homer and especially 
to the similes founded thereon, as furnishing proof that fish were 
freely used for food in the days of Homer. Professor Radin in a 
note to this Journal stressed the fact that although fish were said to 
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come as a blessing to certain men, these men were not princes or of 
the nobility, but peasants or artisans, and that there was a distinct 
social cleavage between eaters of fish and eaters of beef. 

Sir Arthur Evans in his Palace of Minos repeatedly calls attention 
to the use of fish as food in early Crete, and he rather scoffs at the 
idea of a taboo on fish in early times. See pp. 182, 556, 607, 652, 
677. 

So far as I know this social cleavage is confined in literature to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and no one had previously given a reason- 
able explanation for its presence there. 

Plutarch, Moralia 668 F, and Suidas, s. v. Homer, both explained 
the absence of fish from the tables of Homer as due to the desire of 
the poet to inculcate in his hearers the self-control of the warriors 
who denied themselves this luxury. 

There must be some other reason than any of those formerly 
advanced and that reason I have argued is found in the early en- 
vironment of the poet. 

Fish caught in the lakes and streams around Smyrna are used as 
food by the lower classes who cannot afford other meats. I have 
received a letter from the Representative of the Greek Government 
at Rio Janeiro, a man who was born in Smyrna and who lived there 
many years. He says in regard to what I wrote about-the fish near 
Smyrna: “The natives of Smyrna have a great dislike for all the 
fish that come from the lakes and streams near their city, and these 
fish are eaten by the poor, but the imported salt-water fish are 
regarded as good food.” 

This seems to me to give an easy explanation, since Homer must 
have been born and bred in poverty and he knew the feelings of his 
own class. 

The Iliad and Odyssey reflect the feelings of a poet who looked 
upon beef and not fish as the fit food for heroes. Just such senti- 
ments certainly prevailed and now prevail in the regions around and 
within Smyrna. It may be only an accident that Homer shows this 
sentiment, but it is “an accident that heaven provides.” 

That this dislike for fish is not a figment of my own imagination 
may be seen by referring to Jebb’s Homer, p. 63: “In the Homeric 
world, fish is not mentioned as a delicacy — rather it is regarded as 
the last resource of hunger. The similes from fishing point to the use 
of fish by poor people who could command no other animal food.” 

Joun A. Scorr 








Current Cbents 


Ackansas 
Conway. — On November 7th and 8th the students of three col- 


leges and many citizens of the town enjoyed a series of addresses 
by Dr. Charles Forster Smith, of the University of Wisconsin. In 
the morning of the 7th Dr. Smith spoke first at Hendrix College 
and than at the State Teachers College on “Homer, An Interpreta- 
tion,” and in the evening at the First Methodist Church on “Reading 
and Culture.” The morning of the 8th he addressed the students 
of Central College on “The Bible in Literature” and in the evening 
the students of Hendrix College on the same subject. Many students 
of the High School and of Hendrix Academy also heard these 
addresses. 

During the past summer and fall Professor H. W. Kamp, of 
the Classical Department of Hendrix College, has been director 
of recreation, first at the Hendrix Summer School for Ministers, 
and then at several seven-day Training Schools for Sunday School 
Workers promoted by the Methodist Church at Ft. Smith, Bates- 
ville, Conway, and other places in Arkansas. In the Training 
Schools he also instructed classes in the theory of play and group 
games. 


Fayetteville. — Professor H. H. Strauss, of the Department of 
Ancient Languages in the University of Arkansas, spent the past 
summer travelling in Europe and is on leave of absence this year 
to study in Italy, chiefly in the University of Rome. During his 
absence Dr. J. L. Hancock, Assistant Professor, is acting head of 
the department, and Dr. F. R. Hamblin, of the University of Chicago, 
is serving as assistant. 


Little Rock.— The many friends of Miss Hazel Murray, who 
had charge of the Latin work in the Senior High School the past 
five or six years, regret very much her resignation last June, to 
accept a position in one of the Cleveland, Ohio, schools. Miss 
Essie Hill, first assistant, has succeeded her as head of the depart- 
ment, and Miss Annie Dainwood England, of Meridian, Miss., 
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has been made assistant. Miss Murray spent the summer travelling 
and studying in France and Italy. Miss Hill spent the summer in 
the University of Chicago; Miss Louise Audigier, of the East Side 
High School, in the University of Southern California. In the West 
Side High School, Mrs. G. S. Northrop, of the Oklahoma City 
Schools, Miss Olive Chandler, and Miss Mary Lou Diggs have 
been added to the Latin force. 

The Classical Section of the Arkansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion met in the Senior High School November 9th with Prof. H. W. 
Kamp, of Conway, as President, Miss Olive Chandler, of Little 
Rock, as Secretary. The attendance was unusually large and much 
interest manifest in the program, which was: “Our Latin Club and Its 
Work,” by Mrs. John Baumgartner, Brinkley; “Class Room Equip- 
ment for Latin,” by Miss Mary Lou Diggs, Little Rock ; “The Classi- 
cal Investigation,” by G. A. Simmons, Conway ; “The Teacher of the 
Classics and the Well Rounded Life,” by Mrs Ruth P. Suits, Arka- 
delphia; “The Classics — Necessity or Luxury for the Students of 
English,” by Miss Gussye Gardner, Texarkana; “Some Great 
Teachers of the Classics,” by Dr. Charles Forster Smith, University 
of Wisconsin. Dr. Smith was among the guests of honor at the 
Board of Commerce dinner at the Hotel Marion and in the evening 
addressed the General Session of the Teachers Association on “Classi- 
cal Culture” at the Palace Theatre. All of his addresses in Arkansas 
have been a great inspiration to those who heard them. 


Prescott. — To an audience of pupils, teachers and citizens at the 
opening of the High School in September, Hon. H. B. McKenzie, 
attorney and former state senator, delivered an address on “The 
Value of Studying the Classics.” His theme, “the thing which are 
transient and perishable and the things which are eternal,” dealt 
mainly with our heritage from the ancient Greeks. An outline of 
the address was published in the November issue of Candid Opinion, 
a monthly Journal which Mr. McKenzie edits by way of avocation. 
California 

Berkeley. — At the Summer Session of the University of Cali- 
fornia, beginning on June 25, 1923, Miss Sabin will give three 
courses for teachers; and Professor B. O. Foster, of Stanford 
University will conduct a graduate course in Roman Elegaic Poetry, 
and a reading course in Livy. 
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Los Angeles.— At the Summer Session of the Southern Branch 
of the University of California, beginning July 2, 1923, the work 
in Latin will be in charge of Professor H. B. Dewing, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, who offers courses in the Annals of Tacitus, and in 
Roman Satire. 


Oakland. — On the evening of November 17, in the auditorium 
of the Oakland Technical High School, scenes from Professor 
Schlicher’s “Andromeda” were put on under the direction of Miss 
Claire Thursby, of the University High School. A clever prelude 
was introduced, wherein “The Seeking One,” groping through dark- 
ness, reaches the oracle, and the pristess explains (in English) the 
fate of Andromeda. Shades were dimly seen flitting about, which 
as the light approached faded noiselessly away to right and left. 
This is a play that allows striking scenic effects. In this respect the 
second scene was noteworthy. ‘The stage setting, the costumes, and 
the march of the chorus would have done no discredit to a play 
brought out by college students. The scenes were well received, 
though crowded into a program replete with more sprightly numbers. 
Illinois 

Chicago.— The Chicago Classical Club held its first quarterly 
meeting of the season of 1922-23 on December 9. The sprightly 
summons to the meeting, written by a clever member of the club, 
follows: 


Audite, Audite! 

Beneficio Patris Temporis, qui, ineluctabilis, non inimicus nobis 
est, nunc adest occasio, O custodes adulescentium, iterum in mare 
laetitiae apricum renavigare, “manicam curae renere,” et nos ipsos 
cantando, epulando, desipiendo, auscultando renovare. 

Quare vos iubeo, paedagogi ac praeceptrices Chicagoenses, 
Evanstonienses, socii huius Collegii omnes suburbani, a. d. V Id. Dec., 
ie., Die Saturni, in Tabernam Magnam Stevensianam, quae non 
est alia atque “Hotel La Salle,” meridiano tempore ipso convenire, 
et ibi, vobis lassitudine omni exempta, vos voluptati, hercle, tradere. 
Bene notemus: 

I. Dies cenae est in posteram hebdomadem dilatus quod Dies 
Saturni primus post Kal. Dec. tam prope est a Feriis ad 
Gratias Reddendas Institutis. 
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II. Pretium cenae, sicut adhuc, est constitutum: I i rotae carri 
(argenteae charteaeve). 

III. Utens consuetudine atque instituto nostro, Praeses novissima 
spatium temporis breve nobis alloquetur, narrans pauca 

“De Itinere Italiano quod Aestivis Mensibus Ultimis Feci.” 
IIII. Conviva noster praecipuus honorificentissimusque erit ille 
notus doctor, magister, professor, orator, L. CUPER, Prae- 
fectus Anglicae Adminstrationi Universitatis Cornellianae, 
qui orationem habebit 
“An Litteras Classicas Amitteremus?” 
(vel de re alia simili) 

V. Domino Pisa (si adesse poterit), nostro chorago versuto, iam 
duos annos apud nos silente, duce, carmina Latina varia 
canemus. 

VI. Oramus acceptiones in charta inclusa e vestigio scribatis, et 
ad Librariam sine mora praemittatis. 
VII. Quid ultra? Nil— nisi addimus “adeste omnes,’ et brevem 
totius negotii complexionem Anglican: 
Date: Saturday, December 9 next. 
Hour: Noon — promptly, please. 
Place: Hotel La Salle, East Room. 
Brief Presidential Address. 
Singing, led by Professor Pease. 
Orator of the Day: Professor LANE COOPER of Cor- 
nell University. 
Cost of luncheon: $1.50, “as per usual.” 
Send in your cards without delay. 
Praeside iubente haec scripsit amicus, atque emisit 
MARIA IOANNA MOYNIHAN, 
Libraria et Praefecta Aerario 


Champaign. — University of Illinois, Faculty Greek Club. On 6 
November, 1912 ten members of the faculty of the University of 
Illinois, representing six different departments, held the first meet- 
ing of a club for the reading of Greek authors, and this club is 
now entering upon its second decade with continued enthusiasm. 
Founded at the suggestion of a professor in the College of Law, the 
club has included in its active membership instructors in Account- 
ancy, Art, Business Law, Civil Engineering, Classics, Comparative 
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Philology, Education, English, French, Geology, German, History, 
Landscape Architecture, Law, Library Science, Mechanics, Oriental 
Languages, Philosophy, Physiology, Political Science, Psychology, 
and Spanish, as well as administrative officers. Meetings are held 
fortnightly at the house members, with an attendance varying from 
eight to twenty and averaging about a dozen. Assignments are made 
in advance, and members translate passages of varying length, usually 
about 150-200 lines of verse or 6-8 pages of prose apiece, with three 
or four readers at a meeting. In this manner the club has read 
about half of the Odyssey, four plays of Aeschylus, five of Sopho- 
cles, nine of Euripides, and three of Aristophanes, about three books 
each of Herodotus and Thucydides, five dialogues of Plato, Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia, the True History and various dialogues of 
Lucian, and is now about to take up the Politics of Aristotle. Dis- 
cussion, either in the midst of the reading or over the subsequent 
refreshments, has proved a constantly interesting feature. In 1916- 
1917 the program was varied by undertaking a written translation 
of the Greek military writer, Aeneas Tacticus. Seventeen members 
participated in this work, which was subsequently edited by members 
of the Department of Classics, and, with the addition of Asclepiodo- 
tus and Onasander, the work is about to be issued in the Loeb 
Classical Library. 

In this age of organization it is noteworthy that the club has 
lived happily without constitution, officers, dues, or assessments. 
The membership has naturally varied from time to time, but of the 
ten persons at the first meeting the eight who still remain at the 
university are regular attendants. Most of the members on enter- 
ing the club have admitted having read little or no Greek since 
leaving college, but after two years’ experience some of them have 
become in the art of translation dangerous rivals of the professional 
classicists in the group. 


Indiana 
Mishawaka. — The high school of Mishawaka, reports an increase 


in the proportion of the student body who elect Latin. With this 
greater enrollment, too, is gratifying evidence of growth in the 
spirit and interest of the classes. Under Miss June Eddingfield’s 
direction, the first year classes are making note books for words 
derived from Latin, and illustrating these with pictures culled from 
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magazines. The classes are also issuing a Latin paper, named 
“Mercurius.” Even the printing is done by the boys. Some of the 
pupils are preparing to sing “Adeste Fideles,” “Puer Natus in Beth- 
lehem,” “Sacra Nox,” and other old Latin songs as carols at Christ- 
mas time. 


Massachusetts 

Boston. — The December meeting of the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston was held in the High School of Practical Arts on Saturday, 
December ninth, when the film, “Julius Caesar,” was shown. There 
were more than a thousand present, including many Latin pupils 
from the schools of Boston and vicinity. As many knew before, 
there are several historical inaccuracies in the film. For example, 
Caesar sent the famous message, Veni, Vidi, Vici, not at the close 
of the campaign in Gaul, as was represented in the film, but after 
crushing Pharnaces a few years later. As matter of fact, it seems 
almost unpardonable that Cato should have been made the leader in 
the conspiracy against Caesar, when in reality he had committed 
suicide two years before. In spite of such inaccuracies, however, 
the picture brought out admirably the Roman spirit, and clearly 
portrayed the Roman customs. It was particularly impressive in 
the scene which represented Caesar as crossing the Rubicon, and 
ended with a powerful climax. All scholars of Latin or of Roman 
history in our schools should see the film. 


East Northfield. — A well-attended meeting of the Western Mas- 
sachusetts Section of the Classical Association of New England 
was held at Northfield Seminary on October 21. In welcoming the 
society Principal Dickerson emphasized the important place that the 
study of Latin held in Northfield Seminary and mentioned a recent 
demand for Greek which he hoped might ultimately result in its 
reestablishment in the curriculum. Professor Frank L. Duley of 
Northfield showed the opportunity for vivid and interesting teach- 
ing offered in Caesar’s account of the campaign against the Veneti. 
Professor William Dodge Gray of Smith College pointed out the 
lack of a comprehensive course in Ancient History in the colleges 
and urged the recognition by teachers of the classics of the History 
Department as their ally. Professor Caroline M. Galt of Mount 
Holyoke College discussed the remains of Greek Art in Southern 
Russia, and Professor Walter A. Agard of Amherst College pre- 
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sented the first fruits of a recent sojourn in Greece in a study of the 
artistic values in the metopes of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi. 


Salem. — On October 19, the motion picture “Julius Caesar,” was 
presented at the Plaza theatre, under the auspices of the Salem High 
School Latin Club. The film was greatly enjoyed by a crowded 
house. The remarkable interest shown in this classic production was 
very encouraging. The proceeds of this entertainment are to be 
presented to the High School Library Committee to be used for the 
improvement of the school library. 

The Salem High School Latin Club is now in its tenth year. It 
was organized by Mrs Edith May Shearer who has been the club 
adviser ever since its organization. 


Greece 

American School of Classical Studies at Athens..— The School 
began its new year’s work on Monday, October 2nd, the fortieth 
anniversary of its first session in Athens. Toward the end of the 
week all the new members departed on the first fall trip, through 
Central Greece to Delphi. 

The Annual Professor is Professor A. T. Murray of Stanford 
University, who is accompanied by Mrs. Murray and a daughter. 

The following regular members of the School are enrolled: Dr. 
F. P. Johnson of Johns Hopkins, Fellow of the School; Philip H. 
Davis of Princeton, Fellow of the Institute; Miss Natalie Gifford, 
Charles Eliot Norton Fellow of Harvard; Miss Hazel Hansen of 
Stanford; and Sydney P. Noe, Secretary of the American Numis- 
matic Society. 

The associate members are Miss Myrtilla Avery of Wellesley, 
Miss E. D. Pierce of Vassar, Miss L. G. Eldridge of Cleveland, and 
Miss Dorothy H. Cox of Columbia. 

The evacuation of Asia Minor by the Greek army necessitated 
also the flight of the whole Christian population of the territory 
thus reoccupied by the Turks. More than 500,000 refugees have 
now been landed in various parts of Greece and their situation is 
desperate with regard to food, clothing and shelter. An American 
relief committee was promptly organized in Athens with the Director 
of the School, B. H. Hill, as chairman, to assist in caring for the 
60,000 refugees who have been brought to Athens and Piraeus. 
The work of this committee is soon to be taken over by the American 
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Red Cross, but in the meantime Mr. Hill is giving all his time and 
strength to this activity. 

A supplementary campaign of excavations was conducted by the 
School at Zygouries during the latter part of August and most of 
September. The object of the excavations was to secure more in- 
formation as to the extent and plan of the potter’s shop uncovered 
last year and to find the Early Helladic cemetery. Both of these 
objects were realized. The potter’s shop was found to be a large 
building with a corridor and three more rooms in addition to those 
previously excavated. In one of these rooms was brought to light 
another large store of pottery consisting in this case chiefly of large 
craters of the late Mycenaean period. 

The cemetery, on a hill some distance to the west of the site, proved 
to have been used continuously through all periods. Three Early 
Helladic ossuaries were discovered. In one, a shallow oval depres- 
sion partly covered by a natural ledge of rock, lay 15 skulls and 
quantities of bones not in order; in another 12 skulls, and in the 
third 3. The objects found in the graves, including pottery, were 
scanty and simple; but two interesting gold ornaments came to light. 
Graves of the Middle Helladic Period and two Late Helladic cham- 
ber tombs were also found, producing a considerable amount of 
pottery. A Geometric grave in a railway cutting nearby yielded 
a bronze ring and two vases. No undisturbed Classical Greek 
graves were uncovered, but more than thirty shaftgraves of late 
Roman times were found. From one of these came a bronze coin 
of Constantius Gallus, on the evidence of which these graves may 
be dated to the middle of the fourth century A. D. 








Wints for Teachers 


By B. L. Uttman 
University of Iowa 





[The aim of this department is to furnish teachers of Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. Teachers 
are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Ullman, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general inter- 
est will be answered in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be 
answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same address short 
paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. These will be published if they seem useful to others.] 


Greek for English 

I have varied the usual heading, “Latin for English,” of the first 
paragraph of these “Hints” in order to say a word about Greek. 
While the English words of Greek origin are not nearly so numerous 
as those derived from Latin, they are very important, especially in 
some of the sciences. Hoffman’s Everyday Greek, University of 
Chicago Press, $1.35, gives a good deal of material. A very clever 
little article by Father Francis P. Donnelly, entitled Greek in English, 
is published by the American Classical League. It shows how several 
pages of English may be written in words almost exclusively derived 
from thé Greek. Copies may be obtained for 5 cents each, 10 copies 
for 10 cents, 60 copies for 50 cents, from Dean Andrew F. West, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Parallels 
In the last issue of the “Hints” I discussed the Italian Fascisti and 


their ancient Roman customs. A picture in the New York Times for 
November 19, kindly sent me by Miss Sabin, shows them saluting 
their leader, Premier Mussolini, in the ancient Roman fashion, by 
stretching the right hand and arm straight out and slightly upward. 
An Associated Press dispatch from Rome states that Mussolini con- 
querred the Chamber of Deputies by the same methods by which he 
led the Fascisti legions to Rome. There were many deputies who 
asked one another, “Will he prove to be a Sulla, a Cromwell, or a 
Napoleon ?” 
252 
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The Greco-Turkish conflict has suggested many parallels and 
recalled many bits of ancient history. Smyrna and Constantinople 
are not far from ancient Troy. The British and Turkish troops con- 
fronted each other near the ancient city. This recalls the curious fact 
that during the World War the British ship Agamemnon fired on the 
Turks in the neighborhood of Troy and the so-called tomb of Achilles. 
A newspaper likened the secret invasion of the Greeks to the ancient 
invasion and contrasted the results. Referring to the Allies as the 
divinities that have tried to rule over Europe’s and Asia Minor’s 
affairs, the paper goes on to point out that the lack of harmony among 
them has not been equalled since the days when Venus, Juno, and the 
other gods quarrelled over Troy. 

The classical associations of the Greco-Turkish conflict are no 
doubt responsible for the classical background of many other news- 
paper editorials and articles. The New York Times tells how Jason 
and his Argonauts released a dove to show them the way between the 
dangerous rocks and islands which barred the way to the Black Sea. 
The editorial suggests that the American eagle play the part of the 
dove and show the way to peace between Europe and Asia, in order 
to prevent loss of life and trade. 


The Policy of the “Hints” as to Textbooks 

A prominent publisher wrote me that he was surprised that in the 
November “Hints” I did not mention the beginning Latin book pub- 
lished by his firm among the books successfully used in junior high 
schools. Excerpts from my reply will make clear the policy of this 
department. 

It has been my fixed policy in the "Hints for Teachers” not to mention any 
competing Latin textbooks of a kind without mentioning all of them, much 
as I should like to give my individual opinion. In response to a specific 
inquiry I named all the books of which I knew written especially for Latin 
pupils below the ninth grade, without stating that I favored one more than 
the others. I stated further that some of the regular high school beginning 
Latin books had been satisfactorily used in the junior high school. I could 
not, according to my policy, which you must concede is the only possible one, 
pick out any one book for special mention. I should have to mention with- 
out distinction all the books so used. 


Board Work 
Mr. D. S. White, of the Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes as follows: 


At the top of the boards I write specific tasks in declensions, conjugations, 
comparisons, synopses, etc., numbering each and including all the work 
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covered by first-year pupils. While a portion of the class is translating, an- 
other group will write. By calling the numbers great speed in assignment 
may be attained. Such a device also guards against the tricky student, or the 
dullard, pleading that he did not understand the assignment. The scheme 
also works well for five or ten minute paper work at the opening or close of 
a recitation. Pupils who fail in tests may be required to work off their handi- 
cap by postsession work, using these specific tasks as minimum requirements. 
Sophomores weak in inflections may profitably labor with these while their 
classmates translate. With a definite group of things to be mastered before 
them, those inclined to take inflectional work leisurely may be spurred on to 
meet the minimum requirements. 


Latin Composition 
Mr. White also has some good suggestions on composition : 


To my mind nothing stimulates a pupil more in Latin composition than to 
have his sentences at the board graded with some mark, either figure or letter. 
I have definite divisions (“stalls”) marked on the board, each numbered in 
succession. After the students have put on their sentences, I correct, with 
criticisms volunteered (no correction made until the error has been observed), 
and place an estimate by value “A plus” to “F.” I have small slips of paper 
prepared and at the opening of the exercise ask for a volunteer, scriba, to 
keep a record of these grades. Every one wants to do this, as it seems to 
afford an indescribable pleasure to jot down a classmate’s name and the 
value of his work. As each tries to present a good mark, for very pride’s 
sake, and is compelled to translate from his book, not his paper, considerable 
energy is expended, with a consequent healthful mental exercise. If the 
teacher will request that her classes study the corrected papers and write 
three sentences, or so, from dictation at the beginning of the next day’s reci- 
tation, she will find a marked improvement in the general work of the class. 
The dictation slips should be corrected by the teacher and all those of a 
value of “A” or better should be fastened together and pinned with a record 
of the same on the classroom bulletin board. It has been the experience of 
the writer that composition so handled will always appeal to the majority of 
any class more than the Latin to English translation work. And it will net 
correspondingly better results in the teaching of Latin forms and syntax. The 
process requires some work on the part of the teacher, but she will have so 
much more accurate an appraisal of the work of the individual student that 
she can afford to eliminate some of her test work and other papers. Students 
like system. They like to see definite goals and they like accurate records of 
their values. 


Quips 

Mr. Willis A. Ellis, proofreader for the Chicago Daily News, well 
known to Latin teachers for his pamphlet, Why Study Latin, pub- 
lished by the American Classical League, makes the following com- 
ments on the quips, etc., which have appeared in the “Hints :” 


A little fun helps along. Why should Latin be dry? The best Latin 
teacher I had was one who almost “jollied” our Latin into us. 
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Mr. Ellis sends in the ‘following sentences, which are both Latin 
and English, though, as he says, they are a little lame in one language 
or the other: 


It is a cane. (He runs from the dog.) 

Clam is meat. (He goes secretly.) 

Cur meat animal? (Why does the animal go?) 
Potato. (Thou shalt have a drink.) 


Ancient Music 
No examples of genuinely ancient Roman music have survived, 


but we have several ancient Greek pieces. The most noteworthy 

renditions of these in America are those given every few years at the 

University of Michigan. I am indebted to Professor Kelsey for most 

of the following bibliographical details. Most famous is the Hymn 

to Apollo, found by the French at Delphi in 1893. It is inscribed on 
marble. In addition, we have the song of Sicilus, musical notation 
for two of Pindar’s odes, and several other hymns, to Calliope, to 

Nemesis, and another to Apollo. The following publications may be 

noted : 

Musici Scriptores Graeci, Suppl., ed. C. Janus. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1899. This contains the music in modern notation and the Greek 
words of all the songs. 

Hymn to Apollo. London and New York, Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Sheet music with Greek words and English translation by C. F. 
Abdy Williams, accompaniment by G. Fauré. 

The Music of the Ancient Greeks with Notes and Translation, by C. 
F. Abdy Williams. London and New York, Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Sheet music with Greek words and English translation of all the 
ancient songs, except that the music of the Hymn to Apollo is 
omitted. 

Hymnus an Apollo. Leipzig and New York, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
1896. Sheet music for piano and voice arranged by A. Thierfelder 
with Greek words and German translation. Also published for 
chorus and for an orchestra of five pieces. 

Die Reste der Altgriechischen Tonkunst, von Otto Fleischer. Leip- 
zig and New York, Breitkopf & Hartel, 1899. Sheet music of all 
the songs, including the Hymn to Apollo in an arrangement dif- 
ferent from the above, with Greek words and German translation. 


It is not easy for amateurs to sing these songs in an effective way. 
The Hymn to Apollo may be obtained in a Victor phonograph record, 
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No. 35279A, as sung by Elsie Baker, with harp accompaniment by 
Emma Rous. 


Silent Night 
Professor Josiah B. Game of the Florida State College for Women 
is the author of the following version of “Silent Night :” 


Silens nox, sacra nox, 
Omne est lux, omne est pax, 
Circum matrem et puerum. 
Infans sacer, O beate, 
Dormi in pace quieta, 
Dormi in pace quieta. 
Silens nox, sacra nox, 
Pastores nunc adorant. 
Gloriae ex stellis veniunt, 
Angeli ‘halleluiah’ cantant, 
‘Christus, salvator, adest, 
Christus, salvator, adest.’ 


Silens nox, sacra nox — 
O Fili Dei, Lux pura coeli, 
Clare radiat ex facie tua, 
Prima luce gratiae sacrae, 
Jesu Domine, natu, 

Jesu Domine, natu. 


Another version is to be found in Plays and Songs for Latin Clubs, 
by Professor Dwight Nelson Robinson, Delaware, O. (published by 
the author at $1.00). Still another version, by Professor George 
Dwight Kellogg of Union College has just appeared in The Classical 
Weekly, Vol. XVI, No. 8, p. 64. 


Questions and Answers 

Do you have any list of names in Latin suitable for the name of a 
Latin club? 

Some Latin clubs simply translate the phrase “Latin Club” into 
Latin, as, Societas Latina. It might also be rendered as Sodalitas 
Latina. Other names that might be used are the following: Studiosi, 
Laeti Latini, Inter Nos, Romani Hodierni, Concilium, Forum, Cives 
Romani, Civitas Romana. 

The last two are suitable for a club which is organized on the plan 
of the Roman state. Another name might be devised by taking the 
initials of a Latin motto. 





